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One copy, one year, or 52 numbers - - - $4.00 
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FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To ali foreign countries in the 
Postal Union, $5 a year. This paper is for sale by Messrs. Smith, 
Ainslie & Co., 25 Newcastle Street, Strand, London, W. C., England ; 
Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opera, Parie, France ; Saarbach’s American 
Exchange, No 1 Clarastrasse, Mainv, Germany. Cable address; 
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WE shall be glad to receive from photographers and artists in all parts 
of the country photographs and sketches of persons, objects, and events 
of interest ; and for such as may be used satisfactory compensation will be 
made. To save time, photographs can be sent unmounted. 


HE publishers of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED WEFKLY 

invite contributions from popular writers of fiction at 
home and abroad. They will pay the highest market rate for 
first-class short stories of from 35,00 to 4,500 words. All manu- 
script submitted will be promptly read, and if not accepted will 
be at once returned to the authors. 
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ITE last of Professor Totten’s series of articles on “ The 

Coming Crisis ” will appear in next week’s FraNK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, being crowded out of the present issue 
by the article of the Hon. A. S. Draper, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 
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OUR GRAPHOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


f1E Graphological Department of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 

WeEKLY is attracting wide attention. This department is in charge 
of a lady of rare intellectual qualities, especially educated by us for this 
purpose in Europe. With a view of employing her knowledge for useful 
ends, she will furnish a sketch of leading psychological] traits to any 
reader of this paper who will supply at least twenty lines of handwriting, 
signed with his full name. The only condition is that such person must 
be a subscriber to this newspaper. All answers will be published once a 
month in our new colored number in the order in which they are re- 
ceived by the department. Communications will be strictly confidential, 
and should be addressed to’ Frank LEsiie’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 
Graphologieal Department, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. To each appli- 
cation must be attached the printed heading of the paper showing date 
line for the week in which the application is sent. 


_ ATTENDANCE UPON THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
i! HE facts set forth in the first message of Governor Flower 








to the Legislature, touching the attendance upon ,the 

common schools of the State, are based upon figures sup- 
plied from this department, and I think are correctly stated. His 
comments upon these facts are remarkably lucid and pertinent, 
as coming from one not specially identified with the school work 
of the State, and the prominence which he gives the subject 
entites him to the thanks of all interested in the work of the 
schools and the general welfare of the State. Indeed, his manifest 
interest in the subject, as well as his treatment of it, recalls the 
fact that the new Governor, like many other men who have risen 
to high position, was once a teacher in the public schools. 

The aggregate attendance upon the public schools of the State 
has slowly increased in the succeeding years, but the increase has 
not kept pace with the advance in population. 

The “school population” comprises all children between the 
ages of five and twenty-one years. This item in the calculation 
is determined by the reports of boards of education in the cities 
and of school commissioners in the country. The figures in their 
reports are undoubtedly estimated in some years, but an actual 
enumeration is frequently taken, and there is no reason to doubt 
that the figures are sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 
The “ total attendance ” comprises all children who come into the 
schools at any time during the year. 

The reports show that in 1851 the “total attendance ” com- 
prised 75.6 per cent. of the school population. This percentage 
has constantly fallen off with surprising regularity during the 
intervening forty years. In 1861 it was 65.6 per cent.; in 1871 
it was 68.4 per cent.; in 1881 it was 61.4 per cent.; in 1891 it 
wae 57.8 per cent. This is a showing which must engage the 
attention of all thoughtful persons. There should be some ex- 
planation of it or there should be vigorous measures to remedy 
the growing evil of non-attendance upon the schools. 

Is there any explanation? Are the circumstances as unfort- 
unate as the tigures indicate? 

It should be said in the first place that the “ school population,” 
being all between five and twenty-one years, includes many 
children whose parents deem them too young to go to school and 
a great many more who have gone through the schools and com- 
menced work. In other words, the statutery school age is both 
younger and older than the actual school age is, or ever can be, 
in the greater number of cases and is therefore misleading. This 
will indicate why the percentage is small, but not why it con- 
tinuaily grows smaller. 

The most ready suggestion which will be offered in explana- 
tion is the organization of church or parochial schools. This 
explanation seems to me inadequate. It will undoubtedly explain 
somewhat, but not fully. I am, of course, familiar with the 
extent to which the great Roman Catholic Church and some other 
denominations of Christians have felt impelled to organize schools 
under their own auspices. But it can hardly be said that the 
growth of these church schools has been sufficiently regular and 
uniform for forty years to account for the uniform falling off in 
the attendance upon the public schools during that time. More- 
over, it must be said that non-denominational private schools 
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were much more common, and much more generally attended, 
While, therefore, it is undoubtedly 
true that the organization of chureh schools will account in some 
degree for the comparative falling off in the attendance upon the 
publie schools, still it is but a partial explanation of the fact. 

Another partial explanation may be found in the fact that 
records are more completely and correctly kept and statistics 
are more accurate than formerly. It is within the knowledge of 
all connected with the schools that very special attention has 
been given to this subject in recent years, with a view to more 
extended and reliable information upon which to base educational 
action. Figures are the result of investigation rather than of 
estimates much more geuerally than in former years, and the fact 
may place the later years in an apparent disadvantage when com- 
pared with the earlier ones. This, however, is no adequate ex- 
planation of the unfortunate fact to which the Governor calls the 
attention of the State. 

There is no full explanation. 
away. The statement that the attendance upon the public 
schools does not keep pace with the growth in population is 
true. It may be said with equal truth that the attendance upon 
public and private schools combined is not as great relatively as 
The reasons why this is so will appear 


in former years than now. 


The fact cannot be explained 


it was in former years. 
to all who will inquire. 

As cities increase in population the indifferent, unfortunate, 
dissolute, vicious, and criminal classes increase, not normally and 
naturally, but out of proportion to the increase in population. 
One thousand people living in the country will not have in their 
number as many persons who must be cared for, directed, and 
regulated in the interest of the common safety as one thousand 
persons living in a crowded city. This fact has vital relations to 
attendance upon the schools. Yet we have done little or nothing 
in the way of providing against it. 

Again, there has been much legislation in recent years for the 
purpose of preventing the employment of children in factories 
and elsewhere. What is of more consequence, the State has pro- 
vided the machinery for vigorously enforcing this legislation. 
Public officers, in the pay of the State, have traversed its terri- 
tory through all its Jength and breadth, driving children out of 
employment. The employers of labor have been required to 
report the names and ages of their employés, and have been 
threatened with severe penalties for employing children below 
thirteen years of age. I agree with the wisdom of this policy, 
provided measures equally vigorous are taken for making these 
children go to school. If children are not to go to school they 
had better be at work. But while we have been driving chil- 
dren out of the shops we have done nothing to comipel them to 
go to school. 

When I say that we have done nothing to compel children to go 
to school it is perhaps necessary to add that I do not overlook the 
efforts, measurably successfil, to enforce the truancy laws or 
regulations in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. It is per- 
haps surprising that so much has been accomplished there under 
such disadvantageous circumstances. Yet, practical experience 
shows the residents of these great cities how inadequate these 
efforts are to the necessities of the case. Elsewhere, throughout 
the State nothing And practical experience 
everywhere shows that the streets are full of children when the 
schools are in session. 
sufficiently proved by common observation. 

All persons who are at all informed as to the administration 
of schools now know what are the essential principles which 
must be incorporated into any compulsory-attendance law before 
it can be effectually executed, and they know also that a law 
embodying these principles cannot execute itself. Our own fail- 
ures and the successful experiences of other nations have at 
least taught us so much. 

The leading constitutional governments of Europe pass elab- 
orate laws, appoint mauy officers, and spend large sums of 
money to make sure that children go to school. All children 
between six and thirteen years of age are required to be under 
instruction at home, in a private school, or in a publie school, 
whenever the public schools are in session. Parents and guard- 
ians are held responsible for the care of the child and are 
required to keep him under instruction. Uncontrollable and 
incorrigible children are provided for in special institutions. The 
law sets up the machinery for securing a perfect census of chil- 
dren of school age, and provides for the-appointment and pay- 
ment of officers who must account for every child and execute 
every provision of the law. Under such a system the habit of 
attendance becomes fixed, and attendance becomes prompt, 
regular, and universal. 

Kighteen vears ago the State of New York passed a compul- 
sory-attendance law. It is a dead letter. 
executed. It is incapable of execution. 
was ever made for its execution. 

For four or five years, Substantially ifnot quite all the persons 
engaged in the public educational! work of this State have been 
urgently demanding the enactment of a compulsory-attendance 
law which would compel. They have been substantially agreed 
as to details. They have not been disposed to have controversy 
over non-essentials, They have been opposed to any new legis- 
lation which would not accomplish the end in view. But they 
have been anxious to support any measure which gives promise 
of accomplishing what it undertakes. They have no disposition 
to annoy or barass anybody, but they believe that an elementary 
education is the right of every child in the State, regardless of 
his home circumstances or the inclinations of his parents, and 
that it is the business of the State to see that he gets what be- 
longs to him. 

Many times in recent years have the educators of the State 
been before the Legislature in belialf of a measure which would 
reverse the figures to which the Governor calls attention, and 
they will hail with special satisfaction the influential and anthor- 
itative word from the executive chamber in behalf of a course 
which is needed to make the citizenship of the State safe, and 
which alone can gain the end for which the public schools exist, 
or justify the theory upon which they are supported. 

1 have left no room to fully consider the large increase in the 
cost of maintenance of the public schools of the State, to which 
Governor Flower alse calls public attention, 


is being done. 


The school statistics upon this point are 


It has never been 
No proper provision 
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The public-school establishment of New York in 1850 cost 
less than $2,000,000 per annum; last year it cost $18,000,000. 
This includes all amounts raised both by general and local tax- 
ation. Of this sum $3,500,000 was raised and distributed by the 
State. 

Has this great increase in cost been improvident or unreason- 
able? By what standard shall we determine this question ? 

The annual cost of educating each child in the public schools 
is greater than it was thirty or forty vears ago. 
of feeding and clothing bim. 
eats better food, wears better clothing, has more comforts and 
conveniences, more things which go to make the most of him 
and better qualify him for usefulness to himself and to others. 
Why should not the cost of educating him be permitted to be 
more than it formerly was? 

The corner-stone principle of the public-school system is that 
all the property of the people shall educate the children of all 
the people. How many times has the wealth of New York mul- 
tiplied in these last forty years? In 1850 the real and personal 
property upon which taxes were raised was $727,000,000; in 
1890 it was $3,683,000,000. 


So is the cost 
Ilis family lives in a better house, 


How our corporate capital has in- 
creased in that time! How our railroad mileage and earnings 
have increased! How our commercial enterprises and mechan- 
ical industries have thrived in that period of time! We are 
able to have godd schools, cost what they may. The people 
want them, cost what they may. They only want to know that 
the schools do not cost more than need be, or, in other words, 
that they get the worth of their money. 

In what items has the cost of the public schools advanced ? 
In the cost and care of property more than any other. Yet is 
our school property any better than it should be? 

We have 32,000 teachers in the public schools of New York. 
We have no more than need be. We paid them $11,000,000. It 
seems a large sum. It only averaged $12.18 per week each. 
This is not very munificent compensation. 

The whole high-school system has been developed in the 
period of time we are considering. It is responsible for a very 
great increase in the cost. Some of us may think it is getting 
more than its share of attention and resources, yet we would 
not be disposed to give it up. 

The cost of public education in New York last year was $2.99 
per capita of total population. In Prussia it was $1.77, and in 
France $1.36. Remembering that attendance is universal and 
regular there, while it is not here; remembering the greater pur- 
chasing power of money there; remembering that all classes of 
labor are paid twice as much here as there, the comparison is not 
at all unfavorable to New York. The striking fact is that Prussia 
is educating all her children, while New York is educating only 
a portion of bers. 

Yet the school system is not perfect. 
and unsettled state. 


It is still in a crude 
Its different parts may be more closely 
related together, and the whole may be more economically ad- 
ministered. This may be done not only without injury but with 
great advantage to it. It can only be 
experience as our guide, and taking the most thoroughly con- 
sidered and courageous general action. In this the Governor ot 
the State may be a most important factor. It is exceedingly 
gratifying that he seems disposed to bear a hand at it. 


NS Prater 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


done by using the world’s 





A NEW INDUSTRY. 

HK Western Paper Trade, a journal devoted to the interests 

of paper men and published at Chicago, makes the state- 
ment that a pulp millis shortly to be erected in Memphis for the 
purpose of making lint from cotton-seed hulls. <A large amount 
of this lint, which is taken from the closely-ginned hulls, has 
been sent North, and its value is admitted by paper-makers. 
There is, however, and has been for some years, a controversy 
as to whether paper stock whole 
hull by dissolving it, or whether it is more economical to take 
off by mechanical means the lint from the hull and leave the 
boll to itself. To the uninitiated the latter seems to be the 
more profitable method; but it should be remembered that the 
hull of the cotton-seed contains within it a large amount of 
potash, the very element which assists in its own dissolution. 
For instance, cotton-seed hulls can be cooked by three degrees 
strength Baumé of caustic soda, whereas it takes from eight to 
eleven degrees to cook even the most easily disintegrated kind of 
wood, namely, poplar. 


should be made from the 


The time of treatment is also not over 
five hours against about ten hours for wood. In fact, the 
cotton-seed hull is like the scale of a fish, and when it is treated 
becomes pure cellulose. It is absorbent to a wonderful degree, 
and should largely enter into the manufacture of blotting-paper, 
even if blotting-paper cannot be made entirely from it. The 
cotton-seed hull pulp can be so treated that it is either harsh or 
soft, and can be utilized in all the branches of the art where cotton 
is used. In these days the use‘of wood has deteriorated every- 
thing, so that in the finer publications we must again go to the 
extreme and use cotton only. It also can be used to advantage 
in the manufacture of postal cards. The publishers of FRANK 
Lestit’s WEEKLY have seen some very handsome specimens 
made from it. The specimen postal cards made from it had great 
strength, and were entirely free from that blotting quality which 
is the special characteristic of the present postal card, The 
postal card when it first came into use was susceptible of many 
improvements ; but the Government, in its desire to obtain cheaper 
ecards, has also largely destroyed its usefulness. Before penny 
postage comes let there be a first-class postal card, 

Every man who bas traveled in the South has been impressed 
with the annual waste of several hundred thousands of tons ot 
cotton-seed hulls, and it is a pleasure to record that steps are 
now being taken to utilize this waste. Those who are most 
deeply interested in the welfare of the South do not care by 
what method the best result is obtained, so long as it is obtained. 
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Cotton is a great factor, and it is interesting to note what will 
be the effect of this hull seed when transformed into a mighty 
power, assisting in the education of the ignorant and sending its 
blessings broadcast throughout the land. 


A REPUBLICAN TAMMANY HALL. 


OES New York City need a Tammany Hall? Strange and 
D paradoxical as it may seem to the reader, the question is 
naturally asked, Does the Republican party in New York need a 
Tammany Hall? Does it need a close and compact organization 
which shall freely admit and allow every one the right of repre- 
sentation? Can the great and growing Democratic vote of New 
York City be met with an equally increased Republican city vote 
when the country districts fail to respond with enormous major- 
ities? If not, is there any hope of carrying New York State? 
Are the workers at the polls to be recognized only on election 
days and forgotten the rest of the year? The Union League 
Club is well enough; it has served and is serving a noble pur- 
pose. But the poor and socially unambitious do not cross its 
threshold. In Tammany Hall we see all grades of society 
represented. 





Could there not be a Republican Tammany Hall, managed by 
purer citizens and controlled by higher motives? The Republi- 
ean party in New York City can only be built up by organized 
and continuous effort, and it is a lamentable fact that there is 
now no really efficient, unselfish party organization in the me- 
tropolis. 


HE United States enjoys an opportunity to-day that has 

never been equaled since the Declaration of Independence. 
It is true there have been times when the condition of Europe, 
as afier the battle of Waterloo, offered occasions for our com- 
merce which, if utilized, would have resulted greatly to our 
profit, but generally, as at the time above referred to, we were in 
no condition to take advantage of the situation. 

There is one litile strip of land in Europe, not as large as one 
of our counties, which now causes an expenditure of men, 
money, and labor that even the continent, accustomed as it has 
been to war, has never appreciated or equaled in the past. In 
1869 the peace footing was 1,824,000 men for the six great Kuro- 
pean Powers; these increased in 1888 to 2,515,000; and, accord- 
ing to the new laws augmenting the armies of the different 
countries, there are now five or six times this number of men 
liable to call by their respective governments. It is easy to un- 
derstand how the producing force of a country is diminished by 
such a drain as this. It is not merely the support and equip- 
ment of this foree which costs; there is that other important 
fact that the system which taxes the treasury to so great extent 
at the same time entails loss and waste by drawing the thought 
and invention of the people from art, commerce, and manufacture 
to the one absorbing theme of arms. 

The hundreds of millions that are annually spent in improving 
fortresses, means of defense, as well as providing more destructive 
weapons, withdraw just so much from the commercial and agri- 
cultural wealth of the nations. The effects of this burden are not 
as fully felt now as they will be if this state of things shall con- 
tinue. It really seems as if the old Latin proverb, “ Quos vult 
perdere Jupiter dementat” is being illustrated by these seven great 
That all 
Kurope is mad is proven by the warlike condition of the great 
That financial ruin is before them is demonstrated by 
a glance at the following figures: 


Powers as an object lesson for the United States. 


Powers. 


Countries. Debt. Interest. 
pS Re Be oe ...81,000,000,000 francs 1,336,000,000 francs 
IN aoc cax) seaderisrte .18,028,000,000 ** 1,038,000,000  ** 
pO PA yee . ..17,829,000,000 * 737,000,000 * 
RT ree ee ee 11,131,000,000 * 532,000,000 * 
Austro-Hungary... . . +... 9,288,000,000 * 389,000,000 * 
Gare + chnns és cckeentees 8,954,000,000 ** 377,000,000 ** 


The other 15 European States. 20,882,000,000 ‘ 

_ ee 117,112,000,000 francs 5,343,000,000 francs 

The rate of interest per capita in each country, and the mili- 
tary budget of each, is as follows: 


934,000,000 ** 





Countries. Interest-rate. Amount of Budget. 
pS Se eee Tey 33.75 francs $6.54 859,000,000 francs per annum 
BE. 3. ck¥Akhes anetaeen ile .38 539,000,000 “ § * 
pS ere 16.25 “ 3.17 740,000,000 * % “ 
Austro-Hungary....... 18.75 =** 2.66 342,000,000 * sa “ 
GEOMROT. .. ccedveccvass a. = 1.35 542,000,000 “ * o 
Ns iva doega ye 10.00 ** 1.93 982,000,000 ‘“ “ * 
United States.... ....... 4,00 * 7 
NN vcs seatkanrssaues “ $ 


es 


200,000,000 . 
200,000,000“ we 
15 other States in Europe. + 


334,000,000 “ 
Se 4,728,000,000 
The effective force in peace and war in the years stated was 


as follows: 


In 1869. 1887-1888. 
Effective force. Effective force 
Countries. In peace. In war. In peace. In war. 
ME. . . « cicawese. 60/SaNesne .....180,000 450,000 220,000 600,000 
Austro-Hungary..........--.2. esses 190,000 750,000 290,000 1,500,000 
WeORGD...  _isescessse . .404,000 1,350,000 510,000 3,700,000 


Prussia and N. G. Confederation. . . 380,000 1,300,000 


DOOD. . cxssspoevegeneaunrweri decree 550,000 1,100,000 840,000 1,100,000 
BOONE ois chvccaees dappanatwigened 1% 175,000 2,300,000 
Germany. . 488,000 4,000,000 


Since the new laws have gone into effect the armies have 
been considerably increased. Their strength last March, as given 


in the * Almanack ‘de Gotha,” as well as the maximum avail-° 


able force under the latest military laws, are stated below: 


Countries. Armies 
England....... eid Rabe kd be Caueb a ackcsG OWS 4 Vaniden ued Qrdeeseen 1,200,000 
DRI i vic ass kas chade ances: shatigeudenss acces teaied 3,000,000 
ERs SON EIEN AS RM: PRIA UST Tee EP are Tee ee 000. 
| rre 
Germany... : f 
Re isis ceeeay tend vad bbuped Co esds MPER EE in CERT Tan eeo eed 
England..... jute J 
De en ee. SPEPEOTE A TOET TT TL TORE 354,00 2,200,000 
UGD. son's d vdsne seer cee eccadeul ovkdes . 547,000 4,190,000 
POET. vcccne sdmeOesaconvqtocccaes accues nicceeenene 262.000 2,822,000 
GOPTRARG occ seccveccevccscccccceses oe veeresies 507,000 ,393,500* 
BORON: <0 keconcancetbseetsts sens: k aeragess . «796,800 2,400,000 


These figures show the golden opportunity which opens 
before this country in the fields of commerce and manufacture. 


* This statement does not include the Landsturm or home guard, which 
is about equal to the armée territoriale (1,700,000 men) of France, in- 
cluded in the total above given of the effective war force of that country, 
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Unrestricted by these heavy burdens, with agricultural resources 
broadening and extending every day, making our food supplies 
not only sufficient for home consumption, but ample to supply 
all the demands of the Old World; with a future unmenaced by 


political complications, and bright with assurance and hope; . 


with raw material for almost every kind of manufacture at our 
hand, and a natural ability that is able to meet almost any re- 
quirement, there is no reason under the sun why every European 
market should not, in a short time, be supplied not only with 
American meat, corn, breadstuffs, and cotton, but also with the 
products of our American manufactories. 

The great failure of the wheat crop on the continent, together 
with the opening of the markets to American meats, have already 
given a great impetus to foreign trade; and when the Black Sea 
closes, as it will very shortly, it is very probable that the United 
States ports will be crowded to a still greater degree by tramp 
vessels seeking cargoes of food. For the interests of American 
commerce it is to be hoped that the favorable conditions now 
afforded wiil be so improved, and that American shipping will 
receive such an encouragement, that the United States may 
achieve the full measvre of good fortune which is now within our 
reach. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

Some five weeks ago this paper appealed to the New York 
Republican State Committee to look sharply after the supervis- 
ors’ elections this spring. The Tribune and other papers are 
strongly echoing the appeal, but we do not hear that the com- 


mittee is doing anything in the matter. The Democracy, how- 
ever, are active all along the line. 


INDIGNATION meetings are like prosecuting tbe thief who has 
stolen your money and spent it; it gives vent to righteous indig- 
nation, but does not bring the money back. Had the Republi- 
can committee-men who are now so indignant over the robbery 
of certain Senatorial seats shown greater activity before election 
and worked up a good Republican Legislature, as they might 
have done, these robberies and the consequent lamentations would 
have been unnecessary. 


THAT terrible McKinley bill has just caused a large manu- 
facturing firm in Manchester, England, to move its whole plant 
to Fall River, Mass., where a building is now going up eighty 
feet by two hundred for the manufacture of hardware. Is it not 
simply atrocious—Americans making their own fine hardware, 
giving their own workingmen employment at high wages, in- 
creasing the wealth and happiness of the people, all on account 
of that detestable measure! 


WE are officially informed that both the discoveries of our 
Alaska expedition, Lake Arkell and Lake Clark, have been 
placed on the large map which is to accompany the Alaska cen- 
sus report of Mr. Ivan Petroff. Mr. Petroff was charged by the 
Government with the taking of the census on Nunivak Island 
injthe Behring Sea, and a very interesting article from his pen, 
accompanied by copious illustrations, will shortly appear ia our 
columns. His experience was altogether unique, and the dis- 
coveries made by him have a special interest. 


Ir is interesting to learn that the people of Kansas are peti- 
tioning Congress to pass a law prohibiting the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors in the Districtof Columbia. This attempt can hardly 
be said to be in harmony with our ideas of local self-government. 
It may be doubted whether Congress will be willing to impose 
prohibition upon its own members as well as upon the general 
population of the District at the mere request of citizens living 
some thousands of miles away. Such a law would no doubt be 
a good thing for the District of Columbia, but we suspect that 
it will not be enacted until the people themselves ask for it. 


THE frequent complaints regarding the offensive practices of 
customs officials in examining the personal effects of passengers 
on incoming European steamers have led to a proposition that 
the examination of baggage shall hereafter take place on the 
steamer before its arrival at the American port for which it is 
destined. The adoption of such a policy would certainly remove 
many of the annoyances to which passengers are now exposed, 
and would largely expedite the movements of travelers who, 
under the present system, are frequently detained unnecessarily. 
It is to be hoped that the inquiry which is now making in the 
matter will show the proposed change to be feasible. 


Tue Alliance Senator from Kansas is already distinguishing 
himself by the introduction of preposterous bits of legislation in 
the interest of unfortunate humanity in general. Among other 
bills introduced by him in the Senate is one which proposes that 
the Government shall issue a loan of one hundred million dollars 
to the people of Indiana. Treasury notes to this amount are to 
be loaned on mortgages, each recipient to give a promissory 
uote for the amount of his loan. The Senator justifies this pro- 
posed legislation on the ground that the people of Indiana are 
borne down by the burden of enormous interest charges, made 
possible by the scarcity of money, which he attributes to legis- 
lation favorable to the money kings and hostile to the wage- 
earner, Of course this bill will never get out of the committee 
to which it was referred, but the fact that it could be intro- 
duced by the Senator of a great State affords a curious illustra- 
tion of the extent of the delusion which lies at the basis of the 
Farmers’ Alliance. Soe a 

TuE advantages of railways and their influence upon the pros- 
perity of a country were effectively presented in the statesmaulike 
speech of the Mexican Minister at the recent annual banquet of 
the Boston Merchants’ Association. M. Romero, discussing the 
extension of the railway system in the country, said that in the 
last fifteen years, only six of which embrace the railroad era, the 
foreign trade and revenue of Mexico have increased over one 
hundred per cent. A still more significant fact is that the trade 
of that country with the United States has increased in much 
larger proportions, having grown from seventeen millions in 1873 
to sixty-two millions in 1889, and this wonderful growth, accord- 
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ing to M. Romero, is “but the beginning of the era.” The 
building of roads in that country being only fairly begun, it is fair 
to assume that with a full utilization of the existing possibilities of 
interual improvement there will be, at the same ratio of progress, 
a practically limitless trade development. M. Romero supple- 
mented his statements as to the results of railroad enterprise by 
an appeal for American capital in the establishment of manu- 
factories and the operation of mines and of other enterprises in 
Mexico, which would be found mutually profitable. There can be 
no doubt that with the extension of the means of coma.unication 
the commercial development of Mexico will rapidly increase, and 
it will be surprising if, being the immediate neighbor of that re- 
public, and intimately connected with it by lines of railway, we 
do not share predominantly in the benefits resulting from this 
development. 


THE information comes from California that a stock company 
has recently been organized with a capital of ten million dollars 
for the purpose of establishing a Monte Carlo gambling-resort on 
a small island about thirty miles from Santa Barbara, off the 
California coast. The island, it is said, will be fitted up with 
magnificent appointments, and gambling will be carried on 
with even more luxurious surroundings than those which lure 
so many unfortunates to ruin at Monte Carlo. The curious in- 
formation is added that most of the capital for this monstrous 
enterprise has been furnished by New York men. This is 
possibly incorrect, but there can be no doubt that the metropolis 
has a good many capitalists who would be quite willing to in- 
vest their surplus in any paying enterprise, no matter how im- 
moral its character. The gambling spirit seems to be making 
head, notwithstanding all the efforts at repression; but a propo- 
sition like that here referred to certainly strikes one as peculiarly 
defiant of sound morals and the best public sentiment. 





It turns out that the Behring Sea dispute is not, after all, to 
be submitted—as was supposed—to immediate arbitration. The 
proposition to that end appears to have been defeated by the 
interference of the Canadian authorities, who, desiring to prevent 
a settlement, insisted upon the right to name one of the arbi- 
trators. Influenced by this interference, Lord Salisbury de- 
manded that the number of arbitrators should be increased from 
three to five, and subsequently asked that two more be added. 
The President acquiesced in the first of these propositions, 
although it seemed to be in pursuance of a policy of delay, but 
the last has not been as yet accepted, and it now looks as if no 
decision will be reached until after another season. Meanwhile 
the destruction of the seals will go on, a fleet being now about 
ready to sail from San Francisco. It is stated by the treasury 
officials who have made an official investigation of the fisheries 
in Alaska, that during the past season the poachers captured 
50,000 and killed 400,000 seals. Nearly all the skins were taken 
in the open sea, in utter contempt of our rights. It is feared 
that the coming season will be marked by even greater ravages 
than those to which these statistics relate. It is a little surpris- 
ing that Lord Salisbury should be willing to acquiesce in the ob- 
structionist policy of the Canadian Government, which alone pre- 
vents an amicable adjustment ef the whole controversy. 


Ir is so seldom that women enter the field of historical 
research that the presentation of a paper by Mrs. Lee C. Harby, 
at the recent annual meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion in Washington, was an eveut of more than ordinary interest. 
Mrs. Harby, who is well known to the readers of Franf€ Lesuie’s 
WEEKLY, has been for some time a contributor on historical 
subjects to leading journals, and she was elected to active mem- 
bership in the association as a recognition of her excellent work 
in that particular field. The paper prepared for the recent meet- 
ing, and read by «a friend, owing to her illness, related to the 
“ Karliest Texas,” and was the result of laborious search among 
the registers and records kept by the Franciscan friars in the 
old missions of Texas, to which she was able to gain access 
through the kindly intervention of the church authorities of San 
Antonio, Mrs. Harby’s contribution is said by those who were 
permitted to hear it to be at once highly entertaining and vatu- 
able. She has been warmly complimented by many of the lead- 
ing members of the society for the exhaustive character of her 
work. The paper is now in the hands of the Government, and 
will appear in the official report of the proceedings of the His- 
torical Convention. At the same time the Smithsonian Institute 
will bring out a bibliography of the writings of all the members 
of the association. It issomewhat rare to find the poetic instinct 
combined with a love of historic research, but Mrs. Harby seems 
to combine in an eminent degree the critical with the imaginative 


faculty. 
JupGING from the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut in the gubernatorial contested -election case, ex- 


Governor Hill can hardly be supposed to have as much influence 
with the judiciary of that State as he seems to have with the 
judges of hisown. The points involved in this controversy were 
fully set forth in a recent article in this newspaper. The ground 
of the Democratic contention was that Governor Bulkeley was 
not entitled to hold the office of Governor for the reason that at 
the last election the Democratic candidate had received a clear 
majority of the votes cast. The Republicans held that many 
legal votes hud been rejected, and that there had been no election 
by the people. The two houses of the Legislature were unable 
to agree us to a count of the returns, and as_ the ‘constitution of 
the State provides that no man can be Governor until duly quali- 
fied by the General Assembly, and that a Governor must hold 
office until his successor is so qualitied, Governor Bulkeley re- 
fused to abdicate. The court decides now, unanimously, that 
he is not only lawfully but rightly maintaining his office as 
executive of the State, It will be remembered that Governor 
Hill refused to honor a requisition of Governor Bulkeley for an 
offender against the laws of that State, on the ground that the 
latter was an usurper. This, of course, was simply a bid for 
popularity among the Connecticut Democrats. Now that the 


court has decided otherwise the ex-Governor is left in a ridic- 
ulous plight, and is likely to lose more than he hoped to gain 
by his ostentatious demagogy, 
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THE NEW FRENCH MINISTER. 


HE Paris ‘‘ République Tilustree, speaking of the promotion of M. Patendtre as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States, says he is one of the most 
prominent and best-known diplomatists of the French foreign service. As Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, he signed the Tonkin treaty of Hue in 1884, and the treaty of Tien-Tsin in 1885, 
which put an end to the hostilities between France and China. He has served in succession as 
Secretary or as Minister to Greece, Persia, Argentine Republic, Sweden, and Morocco, From 
1888 up to the date of his transfer to Washington he occupied the Legation of Tangiers, which 
has avery great importance for France on account of the proximity of Algeria. 
M. Patendtre is about forty-five years of age, a bachelor, and a gentleman of distinguished and 
*and is likely to be 


’ 


commanding appearance. He is described as “ agreeable and approachable, 
popular, both socially and officially. 

In 1887 M. Patendtre had conferred on him the decoration of Commandeur de la Legion 
d’ Honneur. 


SENATOR HILL. 

HE entrance of ex-Governor Hill into the United States Senate was characteristically 

spectacular. His arrival at the capitol was duly heralded, so that some fifty members of the 
House had gathered to welcome him at the door of the Senate; and upon his going to his seat— 
which is that formerly occupied by General Wade Hampton—he found it profusely decorated 
with roses. Following the precedents set for such ceremonials, he was escorted to the desk of 
the Vice-President by Senator Hiscock, who formally presented him for the administration of 
the oath of office. After the performance of this ceremony and his return to his seat he was 
surrounded by Democratic Senators and the members of the House, who waited to be presented. 
The ex-Governor carried himself with his usual sang froid, and was quite the lion of the hour. 
Our picture on this page shows him at the moment he is about to take the oath. 

Senator Hill has been assigned to the committees on Immigration, Territories, Interstate Com- 
merce, and Relations with Can- 
ada. So far the Senator has not 
made any demonstration in the 
Senate, but he is understood to 
be industriously engaged in organ- 
izing his Presidential boom, and 
it is quite safe to assume that he 
will not lose any opportunity to 
advance his personal interests. 
It cannot be said, however, that 
he is making much progress in 
some quarters where he has prob- 
ably hoped to gather strength. 
Many of the leading Democratic 
journals of the South continue to 
speak of him in most disrespectful 
terms. and it is obvious that the 
outlook for delegates in Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and the great bor- 
der States is by no means favor- 
able. In Missour: all the influ- 
ential party newspapers are aguinst 
him. One of them speaks of him 
in this fashion—expressing appar- 
ently what is the sentiment of 
practically all the party leaders in 
the State: ‘ David B. Hill can de- 

‘ feat a Democratic candidate for 
President. He has had some ex- 
perience in that line. But he 

cannot elect a Democratic candidate, not even David B. Hill. For that reason, if no other, the 

Democracy will not nominate the adroit politician as its leader.” 





MONS. J. PATENOTRE, THE NEW FRENCH 
MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES. 
Puoto BY F, VIANELII, VENICE. 
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EFFECTS OF THE LOCO WEED. 


HE loco week (Astragaius Hornii) is the curse of the Southern rancher. In the early spring, 
before the healthful grasses are growing in quantity, the Southern plains are dotted with the 
small flat bushes of this noxious plant, and the cow-boys have to exercise their utmost vigilance to 
keep their horses and cattle from eating it. The plant obtains its local name of “loco weed ” from 
the Spanish word loco, meaning crazy, from its effect on the animals. Any grass-eating animal that 
has eaten much of the loco becomes thoroughly worthless for the rest of its days. The only cure 
is prevention. There is no antidote, the most careful chemical analysis failing to reveal the reason 
of its baleful effects, and thus giving the veterinary no clew to work upon in his attempt to cure. 
The actions of a “ locoed " animal are pitiful in the extreme. He will spring wildly into the air 
strike head, neck, or hoofs against any convenient object regardless of consequences; drink 
imaginary water out of imaginary brooks, ete. The picture on the first page, sketched from life, 
gives a vivid idea of the effects of this destructive plant. 











THE LATE CARDINAL MANNING. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the announcement of the death of Prince Albert Victor, elsewhere 

J referred to, we have news of the decease of the eminent prelate, Cardinal Manning. ‘rhe car- 

dinal was well known for his work as a Roman Catholic prelate and divine, and also because of 
his efforts in the cause of tem- 
perance and social reform. He 
was born in 1808, and after 
graduating from Oxford was 
for a time one of the select 
preachers in the university. 
Subsequently he received cler- 
ical preferments, which he re- 
signed in 1851 on joining the 
Roman Catholic Church, in 
which he entered the priest- 
hood. His promotion in his 
new relations was rapid. He 
was made Archbishop of West- 
minster in 1865, and created 
a cardinal ten years later, the 
title assigned him being that 
of Sts. Andrews and Gregory 
on the Coelian Hill. No 
churchman ever did more for 
the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land than Cardinal Manning. 
On the occasion of celebrat- 
ing his jubilee in 1890 a purse 
of more than $35,000 was pre- 
sented to him, but he devoted 
the sum entirely to his diocese. 





THE LATE CARDINAL MANNING. 
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HON. DAVID B. HILL, PRESENTED BY SENATOR HISCOCK, TAKES THE 
OATH OF OFFICE AS UNITED STATES SENATOR. 


THE LATE PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR. 

E reproduce on this page a portrait of the late Prince Albert Victor, heir presumptive to the 

British throne, who died on the 14th inst., after a comparatively short illness from congestion 

of the lungs. All England has been plunged into the profoundest gloom by the decease of this 

prince, From the very first announcement of his illness, which resulted from a cold contracted 

while hunting, the utmost solicitude was manifested as to his condition. The bulletins which 

from time to time announced the progress of his disease were watched with great concern, being 

surrounded by throngs of people. This was especially the case in the vicinity of the London resi- 

dence of the Prince of Wales. Prayers for the recovery of the prince were offered in a number of 

churches in London and throughout the country, the congregations being hurriedly called together 
by special summons of the clergy. 

The prince has been for years a constant companion of his father, who has taken great pains 
to introduce him as much as possible into public life. The popular sympathy has gone out espe- 
cially to his betrothed, Princess Mary of Teck. The story of the prince’s wooing has been fre- 
quently told, and has formed the staple of elaborate newspaper accounts for over a month past. 
The proposal to the Princess Mary was made during the first week of December. Being accepted, 
he acquainted the Prince and Princess of Wales and then made haste to Windsor, where he sought 
and obtained the sanction of the Queen. The newspapers since that time have abounded with de- 
scriptions of the preparations for the wedding, which was to have taken place next month at 
Windsor. The wedding trousseau had been ordered, and the May blossom had been selected, as a 
compliment to the pet name of the prospective bride, as the principal design in the bridal dress and 
in the white and silver dresses of the eight bridesmaids. 

With the death of Prince Albert Victor his younger brother, Prince George, who is a manly and 
popular youth, becomes heir to the throne next after his father, the Prince of Wales. 








THE LATE PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR, HEIR PRESUMPTIVE 
TO THE BRITISH THRONE. 
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A SOUTH-FLORIDA KITCHEN: Parotograpna BY CLARENCE B. Moore, PHILADELPHIA. A SMALL CULPRIT: ProtoGrapH BY CLARENCE B. Moors, PHILADELPHIA. 
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A WINTER SONG. 


HE soft snow whirls like a ring-dove’s feather 
That is tossed and blown by the breath of May, 
An icy hand holds the brook in tether, 
The sad wind dirges the passing day ; 
But vou, love, and I, love, happy together, 
Laugh though the skies be gray. 


Mirth and joy are the draughts we mingle, 
And pledge King Winter a lusty reign; 

We pile the logs on the roaring ingle, 
And tune the lute to a lover's strain, 

And marry song to the strings that tingle 
With never a note of pain. 


They say that May is the month for mating.— 

When the leaves brexnk bud and the songsters woo; 
We wish all well in their weary waiting 

For the pied-green meads and the arching blue, 
But there’s life and 

And this is the time for two! 


love in these airs elating, 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


MR. JACK MELLISH’S ROMANCE. 


By A. S. DUANE. 


R. JACK was a bachelor, und a 
All club men 
are bachelors at some time, but 
Mr. Jack’s case might be called 
chronic. He didn’t get over it as 
he did of the measles and whoop- 
ing-cough and other diseases of 


typical club man. 


extreme youth and adolescence. 
There wasn’t any good reason 
why he should have hung fire: he 
was good-looking enough, well-off 
to a comfortable and marriageable 
extent, and a great favorite with 
the solid before the 
gristle of his young character had 
itself solidified. There wasn’t a 
father of his acquaintance who wouldn't have said “ Take her, 
my boy,” and thanked his stars that daughter was settled all 
right. But here was Jack with a pair of eye-glasses, a stout 
tizure, and forty-five years, a bachelor still. ; 
The secret of it all was a peculiar sort of self-consciousness. 
He couldn't bear to court a girl, for fear she would refuse him 
and the boys would laugh, He had his dreams, his visions, like 
other men. Every summer he left his favorite seat in the U. 
L. window, determined to come back to the congratulations 
and the back-slapping that fall upon an engaged man. But every 
place he sought he found already occupied by old acquaintances 
who followed his movements with what seemed to him amused 
eyes, until he cursed fate and wished he hadn't an acquaintance 
in this world. He felt lonely enough to exchange all the friends 
of his youth for even the prospect of a wife. There were plenty 
of spinsters of the over-bloomed variety, and many a byxom 
widow who gave him ample reason to kuow that they would 
never mortify his pride by refusing his heart and hand and 
dividend-paying stocks; but upon such as these Mr. Jack reso- 
lutely turned his back. Some of them were very pleasant 
women, and would have made him a great deal happier than he 
was, but his greatest nightmare was the possibility of “the 
boys ” saying he had been captured. Anything but that. 
Matters were in this state when Mr. Jack was suddenly 
called over to Philadelphia on basiness, last October, and from 
there to Washington. As the train was about to draw out of 
the Philadelphia station, a porter came hurrying along carrying 
two or three bags and parcels, followed by a young lady with a 
brilliant, sun-tanned face and a quick, light step. Through Mr. 
Jack’s mind ran the resolve to go through the train until he 
found that girl's seat, take one opposite, and look at her. He 
had hardly shaken himselt together, taken a second glance at his 
stylish gray traveling-suit, approved of the bunch of violets in 
the lapel of his coat, when the door swung open and the young 
lady made her appearauce in the aisle beside him. He involun- 
tarily arose, but she gave him no attention, being seeming!y en- 
grossed by the tickets in her hand. He saw that she was a 
trifle older than her general air seemed to say, having an expres- 
sion in her big gray eyes that must have meant at least twenty- 
Her traveling-dress was of the best material and cut, 


men, even 





five years. 
but well worn and a trifle light for autumn wear. 
tion pictured it starting out blithely in all its freshness in June; 
now the season was over and it was going home. 

Mr. Jack’s practiced ere took in all the details. The more he 
looked at her the better he liked her, and when the porter had 
fuund her chair (directly opposite his own) and she gave direc- 
tions as to her belongings, in a sweet, level voice, it seemed to 
him that this was the woman who had been ever and always 


The imagina- 


the nucleus of his dreams. 

He sat and looked at her. She had that air about her that 
only comes from perfect health, and whieh, after all is said, 
is the most potent attraction a woman can ever have. The 
short hair on her round nape curled strongly, and her lips had 
sweet depressions at the corners. Her gloves, like her dreas, 
were worn, but neat, and when presently she drew one off, Mr. 
Jack saw that her hands were the well-shaped, small, but 
strong sort that a man almost instinctively feels can belong only 
to a good woman, a woman made to hold children and clasp the 
hand of a friend. It was one of those cases that we call “ falling 
in love at sight,” never taking into consideration that the heart 
that does the “ falling” is in the supersensitive state where any 
attractive woman would be a goddess, 

Mr. Jack went over all the stories he had ever read of chance 
acquaintances, and all the stories he -had heard young fellows 
tell of their conquests; and rejected with scorn all the subterfuges 
that had been used to break the ice. Every commonplace way 
of approach seemed vulgar in the fuce of this fine young woman. 
And then his heart sank, as he realized that Baltimore, the city 
to which her ticket led, was not very far away, and time was 
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flying. The more hopeless the chance of making her acquaint- 
ance seemed, the more desirable it became, when suddenly the 
difficulty was solved in the most natural and unexpected way. 
Their chairs were turned until they were almost facing each 
other. 

“T beg vour pardon,” she said in her dignified, smooth voice, 
“but I] see you have a copy of the Herald. May I see it? The 
porter tells me there are none on this train.” 

Might she! 

Mr. Jack hoped he did not make his reply too effusive, but he 
felt as though an angel’s wing had brushed him,—so he said to 
himself. 

And then he begged to regulate the light, and to offer any or 
all of the other papers that lay beside him on the floor. But 
only the Herald was accepted. 

There seemed to be one special paragraph that she was look- 
ing for, and when she found it her eyes took on a deeper shadow ; 
she let the paper full into her lap and looked out at the level 
Pennsylvania landscape as it flashed by. 

Mr. Jack’s further opportunity came as evening drew on. 
The train was delayed, and the conductor said that it would 
probably be nine o'clock before Baltimore was reached. 

Mr. Mellish was a dignified gentleman, not young enough, nor 
earrying any of the flippancy of the would-be “ masher,” so he 
had no hesitancy in going up to the young lady and asking if he 
could see about ordering her dinner, and if she would object to 
his own being served so near her. 

She thanked him very much and said that if he would send 
the man to her it would be quite sufficient, and she surely had 
no objection to his dinner being served with her own. There 
was nothing else to say, as the car was crowded. 

Of course they talked over the table. They were cultivated 
people and recognized each other as such. He was on the verge 
every second of telling her his name, and every second it seemed 
a more awkward thing to do. She evidently had not thought of 
such a thing. 

The table was cleared, and for once Mr. Jack forgot his afier- 
dinner cigar. It seemed to him that he couldn't lose sight of 
what he felt was the only woman he could ever think of for the 
rest of his life. His heart ached at the thought. 

But he was no nearer her when the train drew up, and pas- 
sengers crossing to Baltimore were asked to change cars. The 
porter was not near, for which Jack thanked his stars, and he 
himself had the bliss of collecting her belongings and helping 
her on with her cloak, an elaborate affair covered with loops 
and braiding. It was hardly adjusted, when the porter made 
his appearance, took up her bags, and with a swift bow and 
smile she was gone. 

Ile sat gloomily down again, and thought all the way to 
Washington over his stupid folly in not telling her who he was, 
and finding out her own name if possible. He could make up a 
thousand schemes now that it was too late. 

His old friends at the Metropolitan Club found Mr. Jack very 
stupid. He seemed preoccupied and nervous, and ready to do 
nothing but look after ladies who passed on the street. The 
second day he suid he thought he would go over to Baltimore, 
and over he went, for a week at the hotels and clubs. But never 
a glimpse of his acquaintance did he get. He stayed as long as 
possible, and went back to New York feeling like a man with a 
history. It lasted for three or four weeks. and even the casual 
diners at the club began to notice that the café was not so 
brilliantly lighted as of yore, missing the gay light of Mr. Jack’s 
face, when a little white missive in his club letter-box set his 
pulse dancing to a new tune: 

“Mr. J. V. Mellish may remember assisting a lady with her 
traveling-cloak, in the parior car between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, on the sixteenth day of October. Upon arriving home 
the lady found, caught in the braiding of her cloak. a small 
black-and-white cameo having the appearance of having fallen 
from a gentleman’s sleeve link or scarf-pin. She has inquired of 
ull of her friends without finding an owner, and. if it happens to 
be the property of Mr. Mellish, will be very glad to return it to 
him. Address Miss MADELINE LANs, Fairfax, Virginia.” 


“ But how in the mischief did she know my address?” said 
Mr. Jack to himself, entirely forgetting that “J. V. Mellish, 
United Legions Club,” had been plainly written on the top of the 
Herald he had given her. But that thought disturbed him very 
little. The principal thing was, he knew her name and address 
and she had not forgotten him. He hunted out the prettiest 
paper the club owned, and sat down to answer that letter. 
It nearly broke his heart that that cameo was not some of his 
own missing property. It seemed to him that he had lost every- 
thing else on earth except “a small black-and-white cameo,” 
As he sat and bit the end of his pen, cogitating, the suspicion 
darted through his mind that there wasn’t any black-and-white 
cameo, That this letter was merely literature,—fiction, a bait. 
And then he remembered that girl’s dignified face and manner, 
and was most properly ashamed of himself. He made up his 
mind to make some effort toward continuing the acquaintance, 
even though he might be considered impertinent. 

This is the letter that, after the sacrifice of many sheets, was 
finally dispatched : 

“Mr, Mellish remembers perfectly the occasion referred to, 
but is sorry to say that the cameo is not his property. He would 
be very glad to learn if an owner is ever found for it, it being a 
peculiar incident,” 

And then he turned over and over again the clegant little 
epistle, with its bold, round chirography, and put it in his breast- 
pocket. 

Kvery day after the following week he looked for another 
letter from Fairfax, and every day he was disappointed. He 
consoled himself that she was still looking for the owner, 
and that he would hear when her quest was ended; but 
all the month of December went slowly by, drearily for lim, a 
homeless man, and New Year’s Day he went down to the club 
without a hope of anything more enlivening than his dinner 
and the holiday champagne he had been known to allow himself. 

He didn’t even go near his mail-box. He was not expecting 
anything; but when he had given his waiter an extra tip for 
New Year's that grateful functionary came bearing a square white 
missive on a tray, 

Mr. Jack’s eyes opened, and it seemed to him that the wheels 
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just begun to go round. He recognized that “ characteristic 
hand” a yard away (he had his glasses on), and that waiter was 
more than astonished to find another dollar lying in the place of 
the white square when it was taken up by an eager hand. 

There was a quick tear across the end, and the sheet was ner- 
vously taken out. There was no writing on it, but inside a 
dainty little sketch in water-colors of a bunch of violets, and 
under it, hastily written with the point of the brush in straggling 
letters, “A New Year bunch, with a good wish in every flower.” 

Mr. Jack remembered that that day he had had a bunch of 
Her memory was equally -good. 
Ile acknowledged the gift 
For this 
she thanked him with gracious acceptance, and depreciated her 
trifling 
nothing could possibly have pleased him so much. 

When two people are of one mind about a matter that con- 
Mr. 
Mellish and Miss Lane seemed each inclined toward pen and ink, 


violets in his coat. 
Mr. Jack knew what to do now. 
in a pretty note, accompanying a dainty souvenir. 


Oh, joy! 


own remembrance. He answered, assuring her that 


cerns only themselves, the result is a foregone conclusion. 


and it will surprise no one that before many weeks the briskest 
sort of a correspondence was flying through the mails. Mr. Jack's 
letters were like himself. Rather sentimental (he was that, 
bless his heart!), rather old-fashioned, rather lacking in some of 
the methods of modern polite correspoudence ; but they seemed 
to please Miss Lane, and that was all that was necessary. Her 
letters were delicate, refined, witty, and everything that a letter 
should be. They showed a vast reading. Indeed, she early 
told Mr. Jack that, living as she did in the suburb of this coun- 
try town, she had no other resource. She was not very strong 
(although that was the last idea that would 
itself to Mr. Jack or any one else from her appearance), aud 
sometimes during the bad weather of the early spring was con- 
fined to her room for days ata time. Then Mr. Jack begged 
to be allowed to send her “a book.” Packages by the dozen 
found their way down into Virginia. New novels, magazines, 
reviews, and now and thena box of dainty confections. It had 
come to be quite the accepted thing. Now and then there was 
un answering gift went up from Virginia. A bright, cleverly- 
drawn little water-color study, a silver envelope-opener with a 
satin case embroidered in violets. Miss Lane had bewailed the 
poverty of her old Virginia home. so that Jack knew his gifis 
tilled what would otherwise have been a void. He was a gener- 
ous man, and the little things he did gave him more pleasure 
than had come to him in years. There was only one drawback 
—whenever he but broached in the most far-away manner the 
subject of love or marriage he ran up against a wall. 
the one subject upon which she was entirely unresponsive. Two 
or three letters later she would lightly speak of the beauties of 
Platonic friendship, and then again make clever little remarks 
apropos Mona Caird. Mr. Jack had come to depend upon these 
letters for his daily mental food. 
him and put it into conversational form. 


have suggested 


It was 


They digested everything for 
Everything, from poli- 
ties and the Indian question to Rudyard Kipling. 

Mr. Jack began to go out more. He had more assurance. He 
feit that he had a backing. He wasn't venturing upon the cold 
world entirely alone. He began to know something of the self- 
possession of the married man who has had his social opinions 
cut and dried for him. And he was beginning to get a reputa- 
People who heard some of his “ original ” 
remarks (apropos some of the subjects which had been written 
over by Miss Lane) said to each other, “ Jack Mellish knows 
how to talk when he's in the humor.” 

There were even new stories that had never been either in 
print or circulated on club atmosphere. It was noted, too, that 
their tone was healthier, less highly colored, than those Jack had 
told in days gone by. 

And then there came another disappointment for him. He 
had remembered ‘that he had an ancient relative living in Rich- 
mond, and had written Miss Lane of the fact, and of his intention 
of visiting her, quite as though he had been in the habit of going 
through that ceremony semi-vearly ; but there had veen no invi- 
tation to take Fairfax in his route. 

Mr. Jack sent some more books, some more confections, and, 
happy thought—a kodak! saying he had become so much: inter- 
ested in the bits of Fairfax described that he would like to have 
some views. 

The kodak was received with enthusiastic delight. And Mr. 
Jack was biding his time. Finally he announced that he was 
going to make a trip to Richmond very shortly, aud asked per- 
mission to make his young friend a visit. 

It was granted very graciously, and Mr. Jack began his prep- 


tion for cleverness. 


arations with a heart that had never bounded more joyously at 
twenty. Two days befure he would have started there came a 
little note, saying: “I am so sorry! J] have hada severe fall 
from my horse and sprained both ankles. The doctor says I can- 
not leave my room for six weeks at the very least. I am more 
than sorry, as it deprives me of your visit.” Mr. Jack was kind- 
ness itself. He found that he would anyway be obliged to post- 
pone his visit to Richmond. He did everrthing in his power to 
lighten the tedium of his lovely friend’s sick-room, sending hot- 
house grapes and new novels and cheery Ictters. 

But after the six weeks went by there was no further mention 
of the visit from Miss Lane. Indeed, it seemed to Mr. Jack that 
a sort of constraint came over her letters. He could hardly make 
out where, at first, and then the shortness and coolness of some 
were unmistakable. He tortured himself with visions of a young 
lover who had appeared upon the scene. Of course he could 
not expect to keep a girl like that to himself. And then there 
ame a letter saying: 

“Tamill. I have never entirely recovered from my fall. T 
um nervous and cross. Forgive me if I do not seem myself, and 
know that you are the dearest friend I ever had, and I shall 
vlways love vou dearly. M. L.” 

The letters had always been signed with the two modest 
little initials, 

Mr. Jack answered the letter, his heart running out in ten- 
derness over the illness, and saying at the end, “I wish I could 
make you as happy as vour sweet little letter makes me.” 

But to this there was no answer. Mr. Jack wrote two or 
three times, and then sent books, but no reply came to any- 
thing. He wandered about blue and miserable. Kvery night 
when he put his head upon his pillow he resolved to go duwn 
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to Fairfax the next day, and when daylight came it found him 
without the courage. She might laugh at him. 

He could settle himself at nothing. Men began to ask him 
if he had been speculating, and spoke to each other (for Mr. 
Jack had plenty of friends) about his haggard appearance. Things 
had gone on in this way for a month or six weeks, when one 
day he found in his letter-box a square letter bordered with 
black, and bearing the Fairfax, Va., postmark. He tore it open 
with fingers that shook so he could hardly manage the paper, 
and then he had not the courage to read it. 
into his pocket, and leaving the club, went up-town to his lonely 
room, and with breaths so quick that they almost choked him, 
read this: 

“ FAIRFAX, VIRGINIA, October 26th. 

““My DEAR Mr. MELLISH:—TIn telling you of the death of my 
darling and only young brother (Mr. Jack gave a sigh of relief. 
It was not she, then, for whom this sheet was lined with black) 
I must make an explanation which I am afraid will be almost as 
painful for vou to read as for me to write. When I met you on 
the train last year (Mr. Jack looked at the end of the letter again. 
There it was, ‘Alice L. Bridges,’ and he had never seen the 
writing before), and subsequently discovered the little cameo in 
my cloak braiding, I amused Malcolm by telling him of you 
and your courtesy to me, and wondered if the stone could be- 
long to you. We found your address on the margin of the 
Herald which you so kindly gave me (and which contained the 
account of my husband’s illness at his Western fort, which took 
me to him). Maleolm has been an invalid from childhood, living 
in a romantic world of his own and little realizing the life out- 
side. It was very hard for me to leave him, but it was impossi- 
ble for him to accompany me on the long journey to Colonel 
Bridges, and I reluctantly went away leaving him in the care of 
my aunt. She humored him in all his whims, seeing no harm 
in anything that brought amusement into his weary life. In 
looking over his desk I find your letters with the story they tell. 
Believe me, Mr. Mellish, it shall be with me a sacred one. I can 
only thank you from the bottom of my heart that you seem to 
have made the last months of my boy’s life bright and happy, 
while I deplore his—to him innocent and unthinking—deception. 
If you will give me your home address I will send to you the 
gifts you sent to him. 

“For my boy’s sake—I know he must have loved you dearly 
—I am always your friend, Auice L. BrinGEs.” 

* % x * * * * 

They say that Mr. Jack Mellish is getting old. 








IN FASHION’S GLASS. 


[Any of our lady subscribers who are desirous of making purchases in 
New York through the mails, or any subscribers who intend visiting the 
city, will be cheerfully directed by the editor of the Fashion Department 
to the most desirable establishments, where their wants can be satis- 
factorily supplied; or she will make _ for them without charge 
when their wishes are clearly specified.] 


COTTTEE old is crumbling down, the new is springing up,”—so 
laments the German poet, and one is almost inclined to 
join in the wail when we see the new warm-weather modes 
springing up everywhere about us. Our winter fashions have 
been so graceful and becoming it is almost like parting with dear 
friends to let them go, yet we must fuce the inevitable, and wel- 
come the new-comers in the way of the cotton fabrics with which 
our shop-windows are already lined. They are winsome, withal, 
and they will doubtless ere long rule our hearts. There are 
Anderson zephyrs and Whytall cheviots, in the most dainty and 
delicate patterns and colors, ranging from nineteen, twenty-five, 
thirty-tive to fif- 
ty cents a yard. 
Pale pinks, 


blues, mauves, 
and yellows, 
with silky 


stripes and foul- 
ard figures in 
sprigs and tiny 
polka dots, are 
displayed, and 
others have the 
effects of moiré 
silk. It is quite 
safe to predict 
that these, in 
the finer quali- 
ties, will be 
made with plain 
skirts and coat- 
like bodices, in 
emulation of 
their silken pro- 
totypes. Even- 
ing dresses are 
still among the 
urgent necessi- 


ties, and with 
these the sash 
yet prevails. 





Ten out of every 
fifteen will be 
decorated with sashes. Some are wide, others are barrow; 
some are tied between the shoulders at the back, some on the 
breast, and others on the point of the bodice, just as individual 
fancy dictates. Another notion which has caught the fancy of 
women fair is the lace bib. This is made to accompany gowns 
of both silk and wool, and high necks and low necks alike. It is 
made in lace entire, or in crépe de chine with a deep lace border, 
generally of point de Venise. It is infinitely becoming, and we 
hope for it a long life. 

An exceedingly pretty idea in the way of evening gowns is a 
full bodice of erépe de chine with a plain skirt of satin or brocade. 
It is effectively carried out in yellow with a skirt of yellow and 
silver tinsel brocade; again with a bodice of pale green crépe de 
chine and a petticoat of black satin brocaded with pink roses and 
green leaves. It would be charming to make the bodice ofa totally 
different color from the skirt—for instance, a pale pink bodice with 
a mauve skirt, or a pale blue bodice with a beetle-green skirt. A 
yellow erépe bodice with a pearl gray skirt would be charming 
to a degree. These bodices are, as a rule, low cut, with a full 
bertha at the neck, perhaps with long sleeves and pointed at the 
waist. An edging of fur adds materially to these evening gowns, 
but it must be fur of the best quulity, the more rare ana expensive 


ENGLISH BOX-COAT. 


He pushed it back © 


FRANK LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 


However, there is scarcely a garmeat for day or 


the better. 
evening wear that does not own its border of fur. Hats and 
bonnets have, of course, boasted of it for a long while gone—and 
speaking of hats brings to mind the satin ones which I have pre- 
viously mentioned, aud which will shortly monopolize public 
favor. One pretty specimen is made in a duli shade of rose eolor, 
lined with black, and close around the crown are fixed tiny curly 
black ostrich tips, while a cluster of somewhat larger feathers is 
arranged at the back, one of which droops over the hair. 

If one wishes to be thoroughly English in appearance when 
on the promenade he or she must wear the loose-backed box- 
coat. About the only distinction between the “genders” of 
these coats is in the collar, and when made for feminine weur- 
ers it is high and flaring, or one that can be rolled over, or worn 
erect. The back is wide and loose, and is cut without a seam, 
while the front view is given in the illustration. It is made of 
drab cloth and cut with infinite skill. It is edged entirely 
around, including the flaring cuffs, with innumerable rows of 
machine stitching. The front is double-breasted and ornamented 
with handsome pearl buttons. Pockets, with wide flaps, are in- 
serted in the side fronts. A coat on this order, but more elegant 
in material, is made in brocaded velvet faced with fur, but cloth 
seems to be more to the purpose, and in keeping with the design. 

We are constantly being irritated by waggings of the head 
and prognostications that “the bustle is coming back” to dis- 
figure us. It is only a rumor, however, not an authentic an- 
nouncement, so let us hope that rumor is still the “lying jade” 
she has ever been, and that such a calamity may be long averted. 

The modistes are certainly indulging in the most extraordi- 
nary color combinations nowadays, especially when they unite 
heliotrope velvet with dark blue cloth, and mauve satin with 
pale blue velvet. Blue and green, however, we are becoming 
quite accustomed to as a combination, and if the colors are 
blended by an artistic selection the result is a happy one. 

In the designers’ search after novelties they have devised a 
new sleeve, or revised an old one, which is tight and plain except- 
ing above and below the bend of the elbow. But do not copy it 
—it isn’t pretty. ELLA STARR. 


THE NORTH RIVER BRIDGE. 


HE breaking of ground, two or three weeks since, for the great 
North River bridge, which is to be built by the New York 
and New Jersey Bridge Company, recalls attention to an enter- 
prise which, if properly carried out, will prove of immense value 
to the metropolis, and incidentally to the country at large. Its 
construction will remove many of the disabilities under which 
New York now labors on account of its insular position, and will 
make possible desirable competition among all the trunk lines of 
railway for New England traffic. While the enterprise appears 
to be a most formidable one, it is to be remembered that this is 
the era of great bridges, and that the skill and ingenuity of engi- 
neers seem to be able to overcome all physical difficulties in their 
construction. The Niagara bridge, the great St. Louis bridge 
crossing the Mississippi, the Brooklyn bridge, which are all sus- 
pension bridges, and the great cantalever across the Firth of 
Forth in Scotland, are all illustrations of this fact. Each was at 
the outset supposed to be impossible, and yet all were built with 
apparent ea: -. 

The proposed bridge across the Hudson will extend from a 
point in New Jérsey about a mile above the West Shore ferry- 
houses to a point at or near Seventy-first Street in New York, 
with a viaduct to the proposed union station at Thirty-eighth 
Street. It will be 4,500 feet long, and will consist of one centre 
span of 2,200 feet (which is nearly 500 feet longer than the 
Forth, 600 feet longer than the Brooklyn bridge spans) and two 
side spans of 1,050 feet; also a small span of 300 feet on the 
New York shore. It will be 150 feet above highest water. The 
width of the platform will be 160 feet, and there will be provision 
for eight railway tracks and two sidewalks. It will be carried 
by two main towers 450 f-et high, with bases 120 x 250 feet, ex- 
tending about 250 feet through the water and soil to solid rock, 
making a total height of 700 feet, or higher than any existing 
structure except the Eiffel Tower. Elevators will run from 
the sidewalks to the tops of the towers, where will be galleries 
capable of holding seventy-five persons. From this lofty position, 
100 feet higher than the towers of the Brooklyn bridge, persons 
can enjoy one of the finest views in America. 

The New York tower will stand within the pier head line, the 
New Jersey tower a little outside of the New Jersey pier head 
line, but in a place where it cannot obstruct navigation. 

The passenger station in New York, of which we give an 
illustration elsewhere, will contain room for twenty tracks and 
their platforms. The station is modeled after the Midland sta- 
tion in London. The situation is a central oné, and both on the 
New Jersey and New York sides communications will be made 
with the important lines of railway. In all, fifteen established 
lines will be connected by this bridge and its approaches. The 
prospectus of the company goes into details of projected lines for 
the accommodation of suburban travel. It is stated, as giving 
an idea of the enormous traffie moving in and out of the Jersey 
terminals each day, that in round numbers the New Jersey rail- 
roads carry in and out over seven hundred and fifty passenger 
trains, to which is to be added the freight traffic, which is very 
much greater. During the year 1890 eighteen million passen- 
gers crossed the Hudson River by way of the ferries. 

On the New Jersey side, where ground was broken a month 
since, the bridge will begin from the meadows between Hacken- 
sack River and Bergen Hill, the latter ridge being crossed by an 
open cut one hundred feet in width. It is expected that the 
stone quarried out of this cut will furnish a considerable portion 
of the concrete material for the tower foundations and anchor- 
ages. 

This bridge will be a cantalever bridge, the only form of very 
long span which entirely eliminates strains from changes of tem- 
perature. 

The engineer is Mr. Thomas Curtis Clarke, whose long ex- 
perience in bridge construction and in sinking foundations to the 
greatest depths yet attained well fits him for his position. 

Owing to recent improvements in the manufacture of steel 
and in sinking foundations, this bridge can be built in less than 
half the time aad for no greater cost than that of the Brooklyn 
bridge. 
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LIFE INSURANCE.—-“THE HERMIT’S ” 


COLUMN. 


“A NOTHER of the short-term benefit orders is now in trouble. 

Dr. Whitney, late president of the Mystic Seven and Golden 
Circle, has been arrested in Boston to satisfy a claim of $5,100 
set up against him by the receiver of the Golden Circle. The 
same gentleman was also interested in the Fraternal Circle, 
Mutual One-year Benefit Order, Progressive One-year Order, 
Royal Ark, and other short-term concerns, against which I have 
repeatedly warned my readers. The whole category of these 
short-term orders is full of frauds and swindles of the most out- 
rageous kind. It is a pity that the swindlers cannot be reached 
and punished. Their victims, for the most part, have been of the 
poorest classes, many of them possibly unable to read, and many 
unable to buy newspapers or to take legal advice. 

A friend wrote the other day to ‘‘ The Hermit ” that his sub- 
scription price had been saved over and over aguin by one single 
note of warning that he had found in this column. I am always 
glad to hear that benefits have been derived. I write for the 
masses who seem to be drifting away with no one to guide or 
counsel them, the prey of the swindler and trickster. 


Cuicaco, DEcEMBER 26TH, 1891. Dear Hermit :—Have read with 
much interest your opinions of life insurance companies, and consider 
your mission a very noble one, and, to use an old-time expression, it 
fills a long-fekt want. How do you consider the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Compapy of Pittsfield, Mass.? An early reply through your colnmn in 
Lgsuze’s will much oblige * RETRUH.” 

Ans.—The Berkshire Life is an old company, forty years old, with a 
smali capital stock, but doing a pretty large business. Its total income 
in 1890 was $1,238,000. Its total disbursements were $937,338. It reports 
a balance of net or ledger assets of $4,222,363. I consider this a good 
statement, although the company is not one of the largest. Of course its 
future succees depends upon its management. 

LovIsvILLE, Ky., Decemper 177TH, 1891. Hermit ;—Havi 
ened me on the subject of insurance reserves in your issue 
8ist, for which please accept my thanks, I 
on the subject of contract and strength of New York Life, Mutual, 
Equitable, and Northwestern. I know are good compa- 
nies, from some of your answers I would judge you are a little partial 
to the Mutual. I think I would prefer the Equitable, judging from your 
figures. The Equitable claims to be the stro: t, and safest 
company in the world, and the Mutual claims to the These 
reserves, as I understand them, are liabilities. If such is the case would 
not the —— be first, Northwestern second, New York Life third, 
and Mutua] fourth in the omg of — and safety ? In point of con- 
tract, Equitable, Mutual Life, New Yi Life, and Northwestern ? The 
reason I don’t consider the Mutual’s contract quite so as the Equi- 
table is on account of the Mutual Piying paid-up insurance without medi- 
cal re-examination at the end of the tontine period. I know a man is 
safe in either of these, but I would like for you to give an impartial 
answer, that I may know which Fates the best contract and the strongest. 

ours truly, . & WW. 

Ans.—“ F. 8S. W.”’ should bear in mind what I have said before, that 
figures do lie, in the hands of the statistician. I think that any of the 
three great New York companies he has mentioned can offer a good 
policy ; in fact, I think there is little difference between the policies, and 
their rates are the same. The Northwestern is a good company, but my 
preference is still in favor of the New York companies. There are points 
of merit in favor of some companies that others do not possess, but to 
ask me in the small compass of this column to enter into the merits of 
the dozen of policies that are issued would be obviously asking too much, 


Sr. Louis, Mo., DecemBer 267TH, 1891. Hermit :—I write for infor- 
mation concerning the three New York life insurance companies: (1). 
Equitable ; (2) Mutual Life; () New York Life. I am about te 
insure my life and wish to know which of the above three companies 
toinsure in. Which is your preference ? Which will probably pay the 
best to insure in, ete. ? Is there anything in the charges pore against 
the latter company bye by last year? If you object to naming the 
pete py = designate by the numbers above. By answering you will 
confer a favor on, Very respectfully, 5. P Cc. 

Ans.—I do not care to discriminate between the companies named 
by “P. P. C.”’ All of them are sound and have large assets, and they 
comprise the three greatest companies of the kind in the worlé. There 
are differences in the policies, some of them slight, some of them quite 
radical. I would advise “ P. P. C.”* to look over the literature of the 
different companies and see what they offer, and take that form of 
policy and in thattcompany which seems best to meet his peculiar cir- 
cumstances in life. If he does not care to make any inquiries I can 
refer him to an agent who will give him the information he seeks and 
do it gladly. 

_Cepar Hii, AtBany Co., N. Y., JANUARY 47TH, 1892. The Hermit :— 
Kindly give me your opinion of the omepeny sending out inclosed 
report, and greatly oblige. Have a policy of $3,000. Contemplate 
increasing same to $5,000. Yours very truly, A. R. B. 

Ans.—‘ A. R. B.” incloses a report of the American Co-operative 
Relief Association, and I take it that this is the company in which he 
has an interest. It isan assessment concern, established in Syracuse 
about ten years ago, Its income during 1890 was only a little over 
$69,000 while its disbursements were over $81,000, and its balance at 
the close of the year only $33,000. Against this are losses adjusted, 
not yet due, amounting to $10,000. I would not call this a very strong 
company. Its future will depend entirely upon the conservatism of 
its management. . 

DELAVAN, Wis., December 11TH, 1891. Hermit: —I have been a 
reader of your paper for the past few years and have read with con- 
siderable interest your items on insurance written by the *‘ Hermit.’ 
They are interesting to me, as I carry policies in several different in- 
surance companies, I would like his —— on The People’s Mutual 
Benefit Society, located at Elkhart, Ind. A friend of mine has carried 
policies in it with very satisfactory results. Awaiting a reply in some 
way, yours respectfully, E. M. 

Ans.—If my correspondent will send me some of the literature 
issued by this company it will enable me to give a better answer. I do 
not think the company does any business in New York State. 

Witiet’s Port, N. Y. H., Decemper 2p, 1891. Flermit :—Being a 
reader of Frank LEsiie’s WEEKLY, I wish you would kindly give me 
your opinion of the Co-operative Building k, which has an office 
at the World Building, New York City, and kindly oblige a reader. 
C. 8. 

Ans.—I cannot answer ‘“*C.S.”. The Co-operative Building Bank 
is not an insurance concern, I imagine. I never heard of it before 
and do not find that it reports to the Insurance Department. My cor- 
respondent may obtain some information if he will address the Super- 
intendent of Banks, Albany, N. Y. 

MAysvi._e, Ky., DecemBer 4TH, 1891. Hermit :—I would respect- 
fully ask you to give me your best information regarding the stand- 
ing, integrity, and ability of the American Temperance Life Insur- 
ance Company, 187 Broadway, New York ; F. Delano, president ; G. E. 
Godnard, secretary and treasurer. I have a policy in this company, 
and am told by other companies (old line companies) that the policy 
is no good. Amount $2,000 only. By so doing you will oblige a reader 
of Frank LESLIE’s. Very truly, 5. B. O. 

Ans.—lIn the issue of December 19th I replied to a similar inquiry 
in reference to the American Temperance Association of New York. 
If my correspondent will refer to the issue of that date he will get the 
information he seeks. 

Denver, CoLo., Decemper 127TH, 1891. Hermit ;—I desire to take 
some life insurance, Am fifty, What form of policy would you ad- 
vise? Lhavealarge family. In what company ? cL. J. 

Ans.—Everything depends on your circumstances and on your pur- 
pose to take out plain insurance or insurance accompanied with in- 
vestment. I would recommend any one of the three great insurance 
companies. The Equitable, New York Life, and the Mutual Life have 
insurance accompanied with investment. If you want cheap insur- 
ance, what is known as straight life, any of the very large assessment 
companies, like the Mutual Reserve of this city, would give you what 
you seek. I can give you the address of a reliable agent in New York 
if you desire to make further inquiries, 


Ske, Herm. 


enlight- 
October 
to ask you to inform me 
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THE RECENT TRIALS OF THE BIG GUNS OF THE DOUBLE-TURRETED IRON-CLAD MONITOR *MIANTONOMOH,” AT GARDINER’S BAY. 
‘ Drawn By J. O. Davipsoy.—[See Page 436.] 











PERSONAL. 
yy E death of Mohammed Tewtik, Khedive of Egypt, will not 


result in any serious complications, It is more likely to 
strengthen the hold of England upon Egypt than to diminish it. 
At this time all the machinery of the vice-regal government is 
practically in British hands, und this advantage will not be sur- 
rendered. being essential to the collection of interest by the 
English bond-holders and to the 
maintenance of undisputed con- 
trol of the Suez Canal. The 
nominal ruler of the country 
will now be Abbas Pasha, the 
eldest son and successor of 
Tewfik, who has not yet reach- 
ed his majority. This youth is 
said to be well poised, and is 
likely to be controlled by more 
liberal ideas than his father, ow- 
ing to the fact that from his 
early youth he has been sur- 
rounded by English influences, 
>, and has enjoyed advantages 
‘ of enlightenment and come in 





contact with thecries of prog- 
ress which never touched the 
deceased Khedive. According 
to Mr. G. W. Smalley, in the Tribune, “‘ Abbas speaks English 
freely, as well as French, German, and Arabic. He is outspoken 
on the Egyptian question. During his sojourn in Vienna he 
freely expressed his conviction that the British occupation was 
necessury. He has kept up his studies in English during his resi- 
dence in Vienna, and has often visited the English Embassy. 


THE LATK KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 


METROPOLITAN OF Moscow.—The new Metropolitan of Mos- 
cow, Leonti, received his appointment to that exalted post on 
the 17th of last No- % 
vember, but it is only 
within the past two 
weeks that he has 
entered upon its oner- 
ous duties. His real 
name is Ivan Alex- 
eivitch Lebedinsky, 
and he is exactly 
seventy years of age. 
Although an old- 
school prelate, he is 
credited with enter- 
taining liberal views 
in religious matters 
and being 6pposed to 
the incessant perse- 
eution of the Stund- 


ists. or dissenters LEONTI, THE NEW METROPOLITAN OF 
MOSCOW. 





from the Russian 
Chureh. On the other hand, his hatred of the Jews is intense. 
He knows no superior in Russia but the Czar himself. . 
ALLEGED HostiLk DEMONSTRATION AGAINST Haytrt. — The 
New York Herald recently published an account of an alleged 
eT revolutionary movement design- 
A SS ed to overthrow the government 
if; of Hayti. According to this ac- 
count agents of the conspiracy 





in this country have purchased 
and fitted out a -man - of- war, 
which is equipped with the 
latest appliances, and which is 
to leave the United States with- 
out the knowledge of our au- 
thorities, and with two coal 
trunsports proceed to a select- 
ed point in Jamaica, where the 
main revolutionary force is to 
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PRESIDENT HIPPOLYTE. 


be embarked. It is then propos- 
ed to make a descent upon Port 
au Prince, which is the capi- 
tal and the stronghold of Hippolyte, the president of the republic. 
Anticipating success at this point. the revolutionists propose to 
take possession of the capital and to 
establish a new government, of which 
General Francois Manigat, who has been 
a conspicuous figure in the politics of 
Hayti, will be the probable head. The 
Herald statement goes on to say that 
the revolutionary movement represents 
a concerted purpose of all the Hayti 
political leaders now in exile, including { 





ex-President Legitime and _ several 
others. The statement of the Herald 
is specific and to a considerable extent 


GENERAL MANIGAT, 


rests upon the authority of the alleged agent of the revolutioniats 
who has fitted out the expedition in this city, but its accuracy 
is stoutly disputed by other journals, 
which declare that it is without any 
real foundation in fact. The Hayti 
Minister to the United States, who was 
claimed as certifving to the accuracy 
of the Herald account, has subsequently 
stated that he has no knowledge of 
any conspiracy. The state of affairs in 
Ilayti, however, is so unsettled and 
the inducements to revolution are so 





constant and urgent that, whatever may 
be the truth as to the present state- 
ment, an uprising may at any moment occur which will sweep 
away the existing administration. 


EX-PRESIDENT LEGITIME. 


ABRAUAM JEFFERSON Seay, the new Governor of Oklahoma, 
is thoroughly a self-made man, Born in Amberst County, Va., 
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November 28th, 1832, he was three years later taken by his 
parents to Osage County, Missouri, where he grew up on a farm. 
Up to the time he was twenty-one he had received almost no 
education. At this age, however, he struck out for himself, and 
by hard work succeeded in getting through the xcademy at Steel- 
ville, Mo. After working a while to secure the requisite funds 
he began the study of law in 
that place, and was admitted to 
the Bar the day preceding the 
firing on Fort Sumter. Though 
most of the ~eay family sympa- 
thized with the Confederacy, in 
a few days this young man 
marched away as a private in 
a Missouri regiment of volun- 
teers. After four years of hard 
service, having been in a score 
of battles and marched with 
Sherman to the sea, he was 





mustered out a colonel. Ile re- 


A. JEFFERSON SEA Y. 


turned to Steelville, began the 
practice of law, and was soon at the head of the local bar. 
First he was chosen county attorney, then circuit attorney, and 
from 1875 to 1887 sat on the Bench as circuit judge. Always 
an active and aggressive Republican, he has participated in every 
campaign, and twice made an unsuccessful race for Congress 
against Senator Bland. In May, 1890, he was appointed asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, which posi- 
tion he has filled in an admirable manner. His appointment 
as Governor was hailed with joy by all the people of the Terri- 
tory, and will unite the Republican party and assure it certain 
victory in the coming election. 


OFFICIAL SALUTES. 

E manage to get along in America without much form 

and ceremony in official matters. The dignity of the 

office and the personal dignity of the occupants are 
usually enough to enable our administrative officers to get through 
their duties without any adventitious aid from fuss and feathers. 
An English business man was in Washington several years ago 
and wished to see the President. He was told to call on him, 
but he could with difficulty be made to understand that he did 
not have to engage the intervention of some kind of a Lord 
Chamberlain or other high functionary. At last he was _ per- 
suaded to call at a certain time and send in his ecard. He did so, 
and without any bother or question he saw the chief executive 
and transacted his business. *‘t By George!” he said, when he 
had left the White House, “it is easier to see the President of 
the United States than it is to see me in my offices in Thread- 
needle Street.” And in our courts of law we get along with as 
little ceremony as possible, but our courts are not less dignified 
or less efficient on that account. 

In two branches of our public service, however, the military 
and naval, ceremonies of a certain kind are observed with strict 
punctiliousness and regulated by law. Some of these ceremo- 
nies are a part of the necessary discipline of the services, and 
some are the outgrowth of habits of courtesy and respect. Each 
soldier and sailor must salute a superior in a stipulated manner. 
For instance, in the army, when an officer passes a guard, the 
guard presents arms to a commanding officer, a field officer, or 
an officer-of-the-day; to other officers he brings his gun to a 
“carry,” facing outward from the post or carnp, and stands mo- 
tionless till his salute is acknowledged and the officer has 
passed. It is, of course, also incumbent upon an officer always 
to return the salute of another officer or of an enlisted man, but 
unfortunately the great majority of army officers do this where 
enlisted men are concerued in a way so slovenly that it had 
almost as well be omitted altogether. It may be a great bore to 
an officer, as be passes through a camp or a barrack-yard, to 
have to raise his hand in salutation every other step he takes, but 
itis a part of his duty, and as it is also a mark of courtesy, he 
should do it properly and ungrudgingly. Simply to raise his 
hand six inches from his waist is no salute at all, and is about as 
courteous as the response of an employer who grunts in acknowl- 
edgment of his servant’s kindly “ good-morning.” 

Down in Richmond, when the war broke out, a certain regi- 
ment was formed of young men of the same social position. 
Their zeal induced them to enlist, and they selected by election 
from their number the officers who were to command them. 
Socially and in times of peace these men were equals. They 
were acquaintances, friends, and comrades. This one was Tom, 
the other Dick, and another Harry, and they were all good fel- 
lows. When business was to be done the officers soon saw that 
discipline required that all military forms should be observed, 
and that officers and privates must occupy different spheres in 
the camp and the field. Tom was a captain, Dick was u ser- 
geant, and Harry a private. It was difficult to arrange this new 
status, and as there were more privates than officers the major- 
ity protested against saluting their superiors, who, they argued, 
were not superiors by birth or social condition, or anything. 
Ilere was a nice state of affairs. The privates were dreadfully 
in earnest, and they had the sympathy of their sweethearts and 
their wives and all the people at home. There was almost a 
mutiny. At length General Lee sent fora number of the privates 
and questioned them as to their grievances. Many of these youths 
he knew personally, and the numes of all were familiar to him. 
After he had heard what they had to say he replied, in his own 
grave and courteous way, “It seems strange to me, that 
you, as gentlemen, should object according to your officers that 
courtesy which each geutleman owes to every other gentle- 
man.” The young men returned to their camp, and nothing 
more was heard of their dissatisfaction. 

Military salutes, therefore. are intended as marks of respect 
and courtesy as well as to do honor to rank and position. In 
America, officers off duty are socially equal, and they meet one 
another without any ceremonious recognition of rank. In some 
coutinental countries this is not so, In Germany, for instance, 
if a major should call at a house where a captain and a lieuten- 
ant were also visiting, the junior officers would have to acknowl- 
edge the major’s presence by standing attention until he requested 
them to be seated. If the major happened to be grumpy or 
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absent-minded the poor juniors would have to stand with the 
rigid fixedness of Indian dervishes till the major had remembered 
them or relented. But probably no such thing as this ever hap- 
pened, for colonels aud generals outrank majors, and a settling 
day is sure to come for him who abuses his authority. As 
Balzac’s tramp said to the knight he met in the dusty road: 
“ However high your head may be, your feet are on a level with 
mine.” 

The honor salutes are fired from cannon with blank cartridges, 
and the number of guns fired indicates the rank of the dignitary 
to whom honor is done. These salutes are fired between sunrise 
and sunset, and, as a rule, are never tired on Sunday. The 
national salute—one gun for each State in the Union—is tired at 
noon on the anniversary of the independence of the United States 
at each military post or camp provided with artillery. The inter- 
national salute is twenty-one guns. 

Whenever the President of the United States arrives at a 
military post, navy yard, or man-of-war, and also when he leaves, 
a salute of twenty-one guns is fired. For the Vice-President the 
salute is nineteen guns. For members of the Cabinet, the Chief 
Justice, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
salute is seventeen guns. Governors, when within their respect- 
ive States or Territories, also receive a salute of seventeen guns. 
This salute is also given to a committee of Congress when ofti- 
cially visiting any military post. 

The sovereign or chief magistrate of a foreign State, the heir- 
apparent of the reigning sovereign of a foreign State, and the 
consort of a reigning sovereign, each receives on arrival at or 
departure from a military post a salute of twenty-one guns. The 
Viceroy, Governor-General, or Governor of a province belonging 
to a foreign State, each receives a salute of seventeen guns. 
Ambassadors from foreign States are entitled to a salute of 
seventeen guns, Ministers to fifteen, and Ministers Resident to 
thirteen, while a Chargé d’ Affaires receives only eleven guns, and 
a Consul-General nine. 

Military and naval officers are honored as follows: 

Seventeen guns for a general-in-chief, a field- marshal, or 
admiral, 

Fifteen guns for a lieutenant-general or vice-admiral. 

Thirteen guns for a major-general or a rear-admiral. 

Eleven guns for a brigadier-general or a commodore. 

The international salute is the only salute which is re- 
turned, and this is invariably done as soon as possible. The 
time intervening must never exceed twenty-four hours. The 
failure to return such a salute is regarded as a discourtesy or 
lack of friendship, justifying the other party in asking an ex- 
planation. In the presence of the President of the United States 
no other salute than the national salute and that specified for 
him is to be fired. 

Salvos are simultaneous discharges from several cannon. 
They correspond to volleys of musketry and are fired by way of 
salute only over the graves of officers at the time of burial. The 
order designating a funeral escort prescribes whether the fire 
shall be three volleys of musketry or three salvos of artillery. 

JOHN GILMER SprED. 








TEST OF BIG GUNS. 

HE recent test of the big ten-inch guns of the double-tur- 
reted ironclad monitor Miantonomoh attracted great atten 
tion in naval circles, and seems to have been satisfactory so far 
as definite results were reached. The tests were made in 
Gardiner’s Bay, where there is a clear range of over ten miles, 
and were at first somewhat interfered with by rough, unfavor- 
able weather. The trial was the more interesting from the fact 
that it was the first time in the history of the navy that immense 
rifles like those mounted on the Miantonomoh had ever been 

fired on board a coast-defense vessel. 

There are four of the ten-inch guns, three of which were made 
in England and one in Bethlehem, Pa. The Bethlehem gun, 
which is mounted in the after turret, is one foot shorter than the 
English guns, but has the same calibre as the others. The differ- 
ence, however, of a foot in the length of the gun makes a difference 
of one ton in its weight as compared with the others, the English 
gun weighing twenty-seven tons, and the Bethlehem gun weighs 
only twenty-six. 

The armament of the Miantonomoh is not confined to these 
great guns. She carries a secondary battery which is inferior 
to none in the service in point of efficiency, consisting of two 
three-pounder Hotchkiss rapid-fire guns and two thirty-seven- 
millimeter revolving cannon. There are also two of the new 
Driggs-Schroeder rapid-fire guns. It is stated, as illustrating their 
destructive power, that these guns throw a shell weighing six 
pounds four times a minute, the shells being filled with high 
explosives, and having a range of three miles. At the range of a 
mile their effect on the decks of a thickly-peopled man-of-war 
would be simply terrific. 

The Miantonomoh’s complement during her cruise consisted 
of eleven officers and 132 men, but only five of these officers and 
sixteen men were required in the actual working of both bat- 
teries ; the guns and turrets are worked by hydraulic machinery 
—the guns are depressed, loaded, elevated and run out, and the 
turrets turned by machinery, and the firing is done by an elec- 
tric battery. The shots from the great guns were not fired at 
any target, but were merely sent over the water at a slight ele- 
vation of the guns, the object being to test the reccil. Twenty 
shots in all were fired from the great guns in the turrets. Seven 
of these were fired from the forward turret, one gun being fired 
twice and one five times. The thirteen remaining were fired 
from the after turret. Of these shots, two from the forward tur- 
ret and four from the after turret were fired with the full charge 
of powder, and all the rest were with reduced charges, consisting 
of 154 pounds of powder. At one time the two guns in the after 
turret were fired simultaneously with full charges of powder. 
The Driggs-Schroeder and Hotchkiss rapid-firing guns were fired 
from the hurricane deck, the elevated structure between the two 
turrets, and the revolving cannon were worked in the military- 
mast tops. 

As the result of the trial trip probably few changes will be 
recommended and made, and the work of completing the vessel 
will be carried on while she is in the navy yard. Her electrical 
steering apparatus is not completed, and there is still some work 
to be done on the steam steering-gear, 
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CHICAGO'S YOUNG MILLIONAIRE. 


How Oxe oF THE WEALTHIEST YOUNG MEN IN THE WORLD 
Works at His Desk LIKE A CLERK AND EyJoys It. 


O one will question that the best business woman in the 
United States is Mrs. Hetty Green, of New York City— 
perhaps I might also say of Chicago, for her interests are largely 
divided between the West and the Kast, and she divides her time 
between the great metropolitan cities which represent these two 
divisions of the United States. She comes of the best Quaker 
stock, having been a daughter of Edward Mott Robinson, of New 
York City, who left $9,000,000 at his death, the accumulation of 
a successful career in the business which he carried on, with 
headquarters at New Bedford, Mass. Ile was also engaged in 
the clipper shipping business at San Francisco. 

Her husband, who still lives, is a gentleman of the old 
school. His grandmother was a sister of Sir Kdward Belcher, 
and sister-in-law of Captain Marryat, the celebrated novelist. 
When Mr. Green, Sr., was a ‘young man he did business very 
successfully in the Philippine Islands, and was largely engaged 
in importing hemp. fruits, nuts, ete., to this country and Great 
Britain. He met the present Mrs. Green in New York City. 
After their marriage they moved to London, where E. H. R. 
Green was born at the Langham Hotel, August 22d, 1868. In 
1872 the family returned to New York, and the son—concerning 
whom I shall more particularly speak—was educated in that 
city, and also at Bellows Falls, Vt., and subsequently spent a 
short time at Fordham College. 

He then gave his attention to law, studying particularly the 
branches relating to real property. Thereafter he aided his 
mother largely in the management of her enormous estate. His 
mother, on the death of her father, inherited property valued at 
$9,000,000. So skillfully has Mrs. Green managed her estate, 
with the assistance of her devoted son, that it has now risen to 
an estimated value of over $50,000,000. 


A glance at the young man as he sits in his unpretentious office on the 
eleventh floor of the Owings building of Chicago shows a quiet, earnest 
face, with an expansive brow, a mouth denoting determination and 
spirit, and bright, alert eyes denoting quick perception. ‘* Ned,’’ as he 
is commonly called, although but little over twenty-three years old, might 
pass for a man of thirty. He is six feet tall, symmetrical in form, weighs 
about two hundred pounds, is graceful in his carriage, erect and well- 
proportioned. From early until late he is found at his desk diligently 
managing business affairs, making or refusing loans, examining business 
projects that are submitted to him in countless numbers, and disposing 
of a multitude of cares that always come to the wealthy. 

The pigeon-holes of his desk are full of letters, envelopes, and scraps 
of paper, all representing matters of vital interest to him and his mother. 
The affection that exists between the son and his mother is notably sin- 
cere. She has her favorite arm-chair in his office, and they find much 
pleasure in their companionship when discussing business affairs. She 
directs and suggests, and leaves the labor of calculating, making valu- 
ations, placing loans, and keeping account of the estates to her son. 

Any one who thinks it is an easy job to take care of an estate of 
from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 would not think so if he were to stop 
and try to realize what the custody of such large property interests 
involves. Mr. Green's possessions in Chicago were recently reported 
to include the Howland block on the southwest corner of Dearborn and 


MR. EDWIN H. R. GREEN. 


Monroe streets, which was a part of the Green estate and was valued 
twenty-five years ago at $110,000; to-day it is worth about $600,000: 
He owns half the fee, besides, in the Miller block on Wabash Avenue, 
the Gower block on Monroe Street and Fifth Avenue, the Reed block 
on Wabash Avenue north of Washington Street, and big tracts of land 
lying in and around the city. In the first place, there is section 21 in the 
town of Cicero, which has become famous on account of the litigation 
over it with the Grant Locomotive Works people, who claim to have 
purchased it of the guardian for $602,000, but which Mrs. Hetty Green 
says has not been sold for any such sum, as it is worth nearer 
$1,000,000. Mr. Green and his sister own the fee of this or the money 
it was sold for, also section 20 in the town of Lake, section 13 in 
the same township, half of section 24, forty acres at Sixty-third 
and Loomis streets, forty acres at Sixty-ninth and Halsted streets, 
several entire blocks in Hyde Park, and numberless small pieces all 
over the South Side. What has been characteristic of Mrs. Green as 
much as anything else is her fondness for first mortgages on Michigan 
Avenue corners, and she owns a number of them, all of which will pass 
into the hands of her son some of these days. The greater part of the 
estate, now being managed by trustees, lies in the centre of New York 
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City. Mr. Green has money invested in railroad stocks, some of which 
pay good dividends and some of which do not. On his list of dividends 
for last month appear the Louisville and Nashville, Connecticut River, 
Central Vermont, Rock Island, Pullman, Fitchburg, Lake Shore, 

3oston and Albany, New York, New Haven and Hartford, Central 
Railway of Georgia, and Chicago and Northwestern. Not all of the 
millions, however, are in railroads, for large sums are being increased 
every day by cotton-cloth mills in New]Bedford. 

So careful is Mr. Green in all his business matters that there is not 
a parcel of land, however small, under his control with which he is not 
thoroughly familiar. For a rich young man he is wonderfully devoted 
to his business. He and his mother have entered into the best society 
to a certain extent, but their preferences lead them more to business 
matters than to social affairs, and neither is very often found enjoying 
the pleasures of the ball-room. At the clubs and theatres young Mr. 
Green is recognized as a keen, intelligent, and companionable young 
man. He hasa natural drift toward dramatic matters, as a critic is 
artistic, and possesses histrionic talent of no little merit. 

Bright, intelligent, and heir to an enormous estate, it is not surpris- 
ing that many marriageable daughters have looked upon him with 
favor both in New York and Chicago. It is said that since his large 
wealth and bachelorhood became public through comments that the 
newspapers have made from time totime, nearly every mail Mr. Green 
receives is full of letters, not only begging for his possessions, but also 
for his heart and hand. It is safe to say that the young lady who does 
capture this young man will have made a conquest of which she will 
have reason to be proud ; but thus far he is heart-whole and fancy- 
free. The picture of Mr. Green presented in this issue is a very cor- 
rect likeness. 5. 


OUR FOREIGN PICTURES. 
Tue Russtan FAMINE. 


OTWITHSTAN DING the efforts which are making in some 
quarters to belittle the extent of the famine in Russia, the 
most authentic accounts leave little rcom for doubt that all the 
central and southeastern provinces of the empire, where the 
harvest crops have failed, are suffering greatly for the want of 
food. Late xdvices show that the sum of 65,000,000 roubles has 
already been appropriated by the imperial treasury for the pur- 
pose of providing the absolute necessaries of life to be distrib- 
uted among the suffering poor. All of this money has been ex- 
pended, in addition to the large sums spent through the Central 
Famine Committee and through private individuals; yet the 
wants of the distressed peasants have been supplied to only a 
limited extent. The imperial treasury has now assigned a fur- 
ther sum of 65,000,000 roubles, which will be devoted to relief 
work. There is hardly any doubt that further and larcer sums 
will soon be necessary to tide the people over the long winter 
season, and the Government will probably be compelled to sup- 
port the inhabitants of the famine-stricken provinces through the 
summer as well. An article by Count Tolstof on the subject of 
the famine says that the reproackes against the Russian Gov- 
ernment and its official representatives are exaggerated. and that 
the charges of apathy are, in many cases, unfounded. “ All.” 
he says, “are doing their best to stave off the impending calam- 
ity. Ifresults are meagre, it is less from lack of good will than 
from the condition of the relations subsisting between the suc- 
corers and the succored.” In some parts of the suffering district 
it has been alleged that the peasants are 
hiding private stores of grain, and in some 
cases officers with detachments of troops 
are sent to the villages for the purpose of 
searching the houses of those who are sus- 
pected of this practice. An instance of this 
character is shown in our picture, which 
is reproduced from the London Jilustrated 

News. 

INDIAN JUGGLERS. 

We give elsewhere a picture illustra- 
tive of a scene which is of quite common 
occurrence on India-bound steamers 
through the Suez Canal, being an enter- 
tainment by a native conjurer, who is 
evidently master of his business. A writer 
in the London Graphic undertakes to show 
that the popular conviction as to the 
superiority of Oriental conjurers is un- 
founded, alleging that while the Indian jug- 
gler is a far more romantic personage 
than the so-called magicians who delight 
Knglish and American audiences, the lat- 
ter is in every respect the more expert 
and dexterous. The Graphic writer, who 
goes into details in support of this state- 
ment, makes out a good case. At the 
same time travelers in the Orient will con- 
tinue to find delight in the entertainment 
which these Indian conjurers afford. 

Lor» RANDOLPH CnURCUILL IN AFRICA. 

The experiences of Lord Randolph 
Churchill in South Africa continue to 
engage the attention of British journals, 
which devote columns to the description 
of his exploits. Ile seems to have entered 
most heartily into the hunting sports of 
that region, apparently forgetting entirely 
the political ambitions which at one time dominated him. In 
his letters to the Graphic, from which we reproduce an 
illustration, he describes his experience in Mashonaland, where 
he engaged in ostrich-hunting. but without much success. He 
seems to have fared better in his pursuit of antelopes and other 
four-footed game. Lord Randolph inquired carefully into the 
mineral resources of South Africa, and alleges that the value 
of the gold district has been exaggerated. Ile raises a ques- 
tion as to what is to be done with the country, agriculture on 
a large seale, cattle- ranching and sheep -farming being prac- 
tically out of the question, while the climate is adverse to 
colonizing and settlement by small immigrants. His account is 
likely to change the popular belief as to the resources of that 
part of Africa to which he has confined his explorations. Lord 
Randolph reached London on the 9th inst. in excellent health 
and spirits. 
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PLUG HANKINS’S LUCK. 


By Tuomas WintHRoP HALL. 

R. PLUG HANKINS was beyond a doubt the most 
phenomenally unlucky man who ever made a living out 
of cards. How he managed to make the living not even 

his most intimate colleagues in the black-leg profession could 
tell. To be sure he sometimes won, but he could not keep his 
winnings in his pocket for twenty-four hours ata time. He al- 
ways returned tothe table tolose them. Just as sureiy as Fortune 
kissed his homely face one day she would turn round and slap 
it for the next four or five. Then Plug would have to resort to 
the disagreeable shift of borrowing from his luckier brothers, and 
he did this so often that there were very few indeed of the pale- 
faced, white-handed gentlemen of fortune, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, who did not have Plug Hankins on their books for 
sums varying from one to one hundred dollars. Another sin- 
gular feature of the case was the fact that scientifically be was 
one of the best card-players who ever sat before a green table. 
More than that, he was cool and brave. He never spoke of his 
losses, and never exulted over his winnings if he happened to 
make any. He was sober and free from nearly every vice save 
the passionate desire to gamble that had ruled his life from boy- 
hood. Other men made fortunes and lost them every month, but 
Plug Hankins was always, to use the phraseology of the sport- 
ing man, “ broke.” In time his wretched luck became a jest 
among his fellow-gamblers. They often laughed at him openly, 
but Plug himself had never been known to laugh. It was all 
dead earnest to him—the only profession he knew, and he must 
make his living out of it or 

Besides his ill-fortune and his pluck poor Plug was noted 
among his brethren for one other characteristic. He was as 
phenomenally homely as he was unlucky. The gambler’s pallor 
of his face, the drooping eyelids, the short hair, the sunken cheek, 
and great ill-turned ears made him look almost corpse-like. Ana 
then there was a Jong scar under his left eye where he had been 
slashed by a knife on one of the few occasions when he had won. 
This, too, was a standing jest. But Plug bore it very meekly. 

There were many who predicted that some day Plug would 
make a winning that would startle them all. It was supposed 
that Plug himself looked forward to some such event to compen- 
sate him for his fifteen or twenty years of patience. But the 
good luck never came, and as ill-fortune was piled upon ill-fort- 
une Plug’s patience began finally to break down, and his natural 
moroseness became almost mania. The fact was noticed by the 
rest of them, but they are not tender-hearted men, as a rule, and 
they only made their jests at his expense the louder and more 
frequent. More than that, though, his fellow-gamblers began to 
be very chary about lending him money. In fact, as a rule they 
had begun to decline in no very polite manner, and some even 
went so far as to advise him to quit the business and get a job 
somewhere digging dirt. 

It was in a frame of mind born of sucL treatment at the hands 
of men who had previously been more than kind to him that 
Plug stood one midnight on the curo at the corner of Twenty- 
Street and Broadway. It was the first midnight in many a 
year that Plug had not been seated before a dirty green table 
waiting for the luck that was to :oake all things right, and mean- 
time losing what little money }.e could manage by hook or crook 
to get hold of. With his heads thrust into bis great pockets 
and his hat pulled well down over his eyes, he looked the very 
picture of dejection as he gazed at the gutter under his feet. 
Even the policeman on the beat had to smile when he saw him, 
and walked by with the mental ejaculation, “ Busted!” Indeed 
he was * busted.” He had gone without his meals all that day 
and the day before in order that he might stake the money at 
furo. He had asLed every one he knew to lend him money and 
had been refused, and he hadn’t a cent. He had looked forward 
to this climax of ill-fortune fora good many years. It was a 
long time coming, though, and Plug had almost begun to believe 
that it never would come, when, behold, here it was! 

When he had first thought of the possibility of his present 
position Plug had grimly resolved that when that time came he 
would quietly and with the nerve becoming a gambler put him- 
self out of this miserable world; but now that the time had 
really come at lust, he hesitated. His hesitation was not born of 
fear, however. Plug did not know what fear was. It was 
merely the strength of the ruling passion that is said to be so 
strong in death. He was merely revolving in his mind a prob- 
lem. The problem was a simple one. In his hip pocket he car- 
ried the only bit of personal property he had not as vet pawned. 
It was a pretty little silver-mounted revolver that a girl had 
given him years befure in the West. He had always promised 
himself that if the day should ever come it would be this souve- 
nir of his only romance that should do the business. But now 








he found that he was tempted to pawn the revolver, try his luck 
once more, and then, if he lost—well, the river was quite handy. 
The problem was never solved, however, for Plug was roused, 
presently, from his meditations by the happy voice of a child 
singing in a high key a silly but popular song. He looked 
around, almost wondering how even a child could be so free from 
care as to sing. and he observed a little girl crossing the street 
toward him, swinging a tin pail in one hand and tripping an im- 
promptu dance-step to the song she was singing. “ Humph!” 
thought Plug, “ rushing the growler for some beastly father or 
mother. That’s what’s the matter with the world. That’s what’s 
been the matter with me. It’s bringing up. No wonder we all 
go to the bad.” He had barely concluded the philosophical 
thought when the child, a rather ragged little girl, even though 
she did appear happy, reached the corner where he stood. turned 
and made for the side door of an all-night saloon a few doors 
away. She did not even glance at him, but tripped on under the 
gas-light, and as she did so something fluttered from her disen- 
gaged hand. Plug’s quick eyes knew that it was a dollar bill, 
even before it reached the ground, and with an impulse that was 
absolutely uncontrollable he stepped quickly forward, picked it 
up, and was secure in the entrance to a gambling-den before the 
child had opened the door of the saloon. 

The time had been when he would have felt disgusted with 
himself for the act, But that time had long passed. It had gone 
with his old bravado and his old ideas about gamblers’ honor— 


ipa 


it had gone with his youth and his remembrance of his mother 
and with his capability of feeling shame. He rushed up the 
stairs, burst into the smoke-filled room, and even before he 
thought placed the bill on the “high card.” It won. The 
dealer laughed good-naturedly. An acquaintance cried out, 
jokingly, ‘“Good boy, Plug.” Another asked him where he had 
borrowed the money, and then there was a general laugh at his 
expense. He did not mind it. Perhaps he did not hear it. He 
looked stolidly at his bet and left iton the * high ecard.” Again 
it won and now it amounted to four dollars. Again the dealer 
laughed and so_did the rest. There are strange things about 
luck. Any gambler will tell you so. The “high card” won six 
times in succession, and Plug’s stolen dollar bill now amounted 
to the respectable sum of sixty-four dollars. The crowd ceased 
laughing. The dealer, out of pure charity, asked Plug if he 
wanted to let the bet stand. Plug had been playing such a 
small game for so long a time that the dealer hardly believed he 
had sufficient nerve left to take such a risk. He received no 
answer, however, and as silence gives consent ina gambling-room 
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pile of money and turned from the table. The dealer swore. 
The proprietor of the house, who had been watching the play, 
called out, ‘ You ain’t afraid, are you?” but Plug paid no atten- 
tion to him. 

The deal went on, and in Plug’s mind there continued some 
thoughts the like of which had not troubled him for many a year. 
He waiked slowly up and down the room several times, paying 
no attention to the remarks of the men who knew him, and who 
were either congratulating him on his extraordinary luck or 
joking good-naturedly about it. And none of them heard him 
mutter, as he did several times, ‘* Suolen—stolen—stolen!” Pres 
ently he walked to a window and threw it open. He leaned out 
and looked down into the street. The ragged little girl was stand- 
ing wader the street-lamp, just where she had dropped the bill, 
sobbing with great hysterical sobs. She was wringing her 
hands just as an old woman would, and in the strange light looked 
like a diminutive old hag. He heard her ery out, “ They'll beat 
me—QO Lord, they'll beat me!” His ugly lips quivered a little 
bit and a great tear fell from his eyes. He waited a moment, 
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explosion took place. Six men who had already been hoisted in 
the cage had just stepped on the platform on the side of the 
shaft, when a terrific detonation was heard, which shook all the 
neighboring country so violently that people in the surrounding 
mining towns thought an earthquake was rocking the ground. The 
cage was blown through the roof of the tower and one hundred 
feet in the air, and a tongue of flame shot up the shaft and above 
the ground fully one hundred feet. The men already above 
ground were prostrated by the force of the explosion, but did not 
receive severe injuries. A large number of the miners were able 
to make their way out of the tomb, ascending the shaft, many of 
them terribly burned and otherwise injured, but nearly one-third 
of the three hundred and thirty-five laborers that had been work- 
ing in the mine on that day were entombed in the bowels of the 
earth, great bowlders blocking their way to the shaft. Up to this 
writing about sixty dead bodies have been recovered, one hundred 
and thirty-seven men escaped by way ofa shaft now used as a 
ventilating shaft, and one hundred and eight were rescued from 
the main shaft in a critical condition. 
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N THE OSAGE MINES AT KREBS, INDIAN TERRITORY, BY WHICH SEVENTY-FIVE PERSONS WERE KILLED AND 


ONE HUNDRED INJURED—SEARCHING FOR THE BODIES OF VICTIMS. 


he proceeded to draw the cards. Again the “high card” won. 
It was one hundred and twenty-eight dollars now that Plug had 
on the table. An irreverent youth burst out laughing and said: 
“ Plug’s luck must have turned at last.” But Plug was still 
silent. The next turn made his original dollar two hundred and 
fifty-six dollars. The * high card ” had won eight timesin succes- 
sion. It was becoming so interesting that the other players forgot 
to make their bets until sharply reminded to do so by the dealer. 
Even he was a little nervous as he drew the next two cards. 
He muttered something under his breath, too, when he saw that 
Plug’s money had doubled again. “Great guns!” said the irrev- 
erent youth, who had been figuring for a minute with his pencil, 
“he’s won five hundred and twelve dollars.” The dealer was in 
a burry now. He was afraid that Plug would wake up to a 
realization of his phenomenal luck and depart with his winnings 
before the house could get a chance to win them back. He drew 
the two cards quickly. Plug had won again. “One thousand 
and twenty-four dollars,” exclaimed the youth with the pencil. 
“Only cne thousand dollars,” replied the dealer, gruffly; “ the 
limit is five hundred dollars.” Still Plug was silent. A gambler 
near him touched him on the sleeve and said: “ Wake up, old 
man. You've won the limit. What are you going to do with it?” 

“Won what?” asked Plug, almost dreamily. 

* Won a thousand dollars—are you asleep?” 

Piug did not answer, He reached over and picked up the 


then drew down the window very gently and walked out of the 
room, 

“The high card’s still in the deck, Plug, 
But he did not hear the words. He was talking to himself. * I’ve 
played it through from soda to hock, and it’s no good—no good.” 

The child was still weeping under the lamp when he reached 
it. He said nothing to her. He clasped her in his arms, though, 
and kissed her. Then he gave her a great roll of bills. It seemed 
to her as though it was all the money in the world, there was so 
much of it, and she ran quickly home with it—even forgetting 
to thank him for it. if she knew how. He did not mind that, 
though. He was fhinkirg of a worthless life and the end of it. 

* Ye Se * * * * 

When his body was discovered, the next morning, he looked 
uglier and more repulsive than ever, for a bullet had torn a 
terrible hole in his forehead. 


” 


shouted the dealer. 


A MINING DISASTER 


TERRIBLE mining disaster, attended by great loss of life, 
occurred on Thursday, January 7th, in Osage mine, at 
Krebs, near the town of McAllister in the Indian Territory. About 
five o’clock in the afternoon, the hour when the day-miners 
having stopped work were preparing to ascend the shaft, an 


The exact cause of the catastrophe is unknown, but it is sup- 
posed that, contrary to the custom and the rules of the mines, 
some miner had fired a blast without warning or authority, the 
blast igniting either the accumulated gas or coal dust, thus caus- 
ing the disastrous explosion. 


ANTIQUITY. 
Wiy art thou sad, O soul ? 
SIT beside the ruins of the past ; 
I watch the crumbling atoms as they fall 
And feel that I am old. The stars are young ; 
The cataracts are infants, and they leap 
With joy that comes of youth and powers new-born ; 
But I was I before the Fiat Lux 
Was breathed upon the earth,—before she swooned 
Beneath the first embraces of the sun. 


Why art thou glad, O soul ? 


That I am I. I feel the grasses of a thousand graves wave over me, 
and hear 

The ocean surge around my thousand beds ; 

Each planet holds my dust, and every flower 

I hold most dear has slumbered at my breast. 

The East is mine, and every temple bears 

The imprint of my thought, and carries dowp 

The echo of my footstep as it falls; 

The past is mine, eternity is mine, 


The universe is mine, and mine is love. KATHRINE GROSJEAN. 
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A NATIVE CONJURER’S ENTERTAINMENT AT SUEZ ON BOARD AN INDIAN STEAMER. 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL HUNTING OSTRICHES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


SOME INTERESTING FOREIGN EVENTS ILLUSTRATED.—[See Pace 437.] 
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FUN 

A KANSAS newspaper declares that a man can 
be a gentleman in that State on $16 a month. 
But the opinion of an editor on a question in- 
volving so large a sum as $16 may be biased — 
Minneapolis Tribune. 

FatHer—“ Well, Tommy, how do you think 
you will like this little fellow for ‘a brother?” 
Tommy (inspecting the new infant somewhat 
doubtfully)—"* Have we got to keep him, papa, 
or is he only a sample ?”— Chicago Tribune. 

Ir is natural for a fellow to boil with rage 
when he gets fired.— Binghamton Republican. 

Reo is an enemy, but it does not follow that 
it should be “ turned down.”—Lowell Courier. 


A NOTABLE new departure is made by that 
enterprising journal, FRaNK LESLIF’s ILLUs- 
TRATED WEEKLY, which appears this week 
with a handsome picture in colors on the first 
page. It is a full-page illustration entitled 
“The Race on the Plains,” and is a spirited 
It is breezy with wild | 





showing of cow-boy life. 
Western vigor, and a pleasing addition to the 
artistic black-and-white portrayals of current 
events furnished each week by LESLIE’s.—Troy | 
Daily Times. 


Have a bottle of Salvation Oil always on hand; it 
may save you infinite pain. 25 cents. 

Don’t forget to take a bottle of Dr. Bull's Cough 
Syrup with you to Florida this winter. 


“THE Rest Fifty Books of the Greatest Authors,’ 
edited by Benjamin R. Davenport, and published ‘. 
the Nineteenth Century Book Concern of Buffalo, is 
one of the most useful publications that has come to 
hand inalong time. As its name implies, it is a con- 
densation of the best thoughts of the leading authors, 
ancient and modern, and is worthy a place in any 
library. It is bound in various styles to suit the differ- 
ent tastes, and makes a handsome table book. 


CON SUMPTION | CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections ; also a 

positive ‘and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 

Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge 
to all who wish it this recipe in German, French, or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by-addressing, with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. _ 





Tue name of Sohmer & Co. upon a piano is a guar- 
antee of its excellence. 





Coveus anp Co_ps.—Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat. etc., should 
try Brown's BroncuiaL Trocues, a simple and ef- 
fective remedy. They contain nothing injurious, 
and may be used at all times with perfect safety. | 








Pozzoni's Complexion Powder s_ universally 
known and everywhere esteemed as the only pow- 
der that will improve the complexion, eradicate tan, 
freckles, and all skin diseases. 








Use Angostura Bitters to stimulate the appetite 
and keep the digestive organs in order. 





Brown’s Household Panacea, ‘‘The Great | 
Pain Reliever,” for internal and exte as use ; cures | 
cramps, colic, "colds ; all pain, 25c. 





Mrs. Winslow’s Seothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wine colic, and is the best remedy for diar- 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
Vhen she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
Vhen she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


Consumption carries off 
many of its victims need- 
lessly. It can be stopped 
sometimes; sometimes it 
cannot. 

It is as cruel to raise false 
hopes as it is weak to yield 
to false fears. 

There is a way to help 
within the reach of most who 
are threatened—cAREFUL LIV- 
ING and Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil, 

Let us send you a book 
on the subject ; ; free. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
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What Can Cuticura Do 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, and beau- 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, and Hair of Infants and 

Children, the CuTICURA 
7 RemeEprEs willdo. They 
speedily cure itching 
and burning eczemas, 
and other painful and 
disfiguring skin and 
scalp diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly hu- 
mors, and restore the 
hair. Absolutely pure, 
agreeable, and unfailing, 
they appeal to mothers as the best skin purificrs 
and beautifiers in the world. Parents, think of this, 
save your children years of mental as well as phys. 
ical suffering by reason of personal disfigurement 
added to bodily torture. Cures made in childhood 
are speedy, permanent, and economical. Sold every- 
where. Porrer DruG anv Cuem. Corp., Boston. 

&=@- “ All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 


BABY’ 





Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Cuticura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 


Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains and 
Weaknesses relieved in one minute 
by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the first and i only pain-killing plaster. 
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T is well known in history that the 
PEERLESS BEAUTY of Grecian 
maidens was owing to their knowl- 

edge of certain HARMLESS INGRED- 
IENTS which they used at the bath. In our 
day, young ladies find the same BEAUTI- 
FYING PRINCIPLES combined in 


Persian H lealing 


== Pine I ar Soap. 











The HEALTHFUL PROPERTIES of 
this EXTRAORDINARY PURIFYING 
AGENT are UNLIMITED, but are more 
particularly noticeable in their beautifying 
effects upon the HAIR, COMPLEXION 
AND TEETH. These CHARMS OF 
FEMALE LOVELINESS are enhanced, 
and THEIR POSSESSION ASSURED, to 
every young lady who uses this 


Great Original Pine Tar Soap, 





Let all who desire to make themselves 
IRRESISTIBLY BEAUTIFUL, 


SEE TRY Issa = 
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| Figured India and China 





MAIDENS) 
Constable bt. 





B. Altmal & C 


18th St., (9th St. and 6th Ave, 


NEW YORK, 


ARE NOW SHOWING 


NEW DESIGNS 


—IN— 





SILKS. | 


Also a Great Variety of | 


Cotton Dress Fabrics, 


Jbinold, 





INDIA PONGEES. 


30,000 YARDS 
Real India Pongees. 


The best qualities ever offered. Dress 
lengths and cut pieces at extraor- 
dinary prices. 

The above goods can be recommended 
to give undoubted satisfaction. 


Proadvay c A, 1 9th ét. 








NEW YORK. | 


DR. “TAFT’S ASTHMALENE 
ASTHMA Cynepe nn 
FREE 


THE DR. TAFT BROS. M. 66. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


























With the Completion of the New Brewhouse, the Brewing 
Capacity is the Largest of any Brewery in the World. 


BREWING Capacity: 6 kettles every 24 hours, 5,000 barrels, or 1,500,000 barrels per year. 
CONSUMPTION OF MATERIAL: Malt, 10,000 bushels per day—3,000,000 bushels per year. Hops, 


6,700 lbs. per day—2,000,000 Ibs. per year. 


No Corn or Corn Preparations are used in the manufacture of the ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
Beer. It is, therefore, the highest priced but the most wholesome and really the least expensive 


for its superior quality. 


AyNUAL Sutprine Capacity: 1,000,000 Bottles and 4,000,000 Kegs. 
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SINGERS 


Publi speakers, actors, auctioncers, teach- 
ers, preachers, and all who are liable to 
over-tax and irritate the vocal organs, find, 
in Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, a safe, certain, 
and speedy relief. It soothes the larynx, 
allays inflammation, strengthens the voice, 
and for whooping cough, croup, sore throat, 
and the sudden colds to which children 
are exposed, this preparation is without 
equal. 

William H. Quartly, Auctioneer, Minla- 
ton, Australia, writes: ‘In my profession of 
an auctioneer, any affection of the voice or 
throat is a serious matter; but, at each 
attack, I have been 


BENEFITED BY 


a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
This remedy, with ordinary care, has worked 
such magical effect that I have suffered 
very little inconvenience.” 

“ Having thoroughly tested the properties 
of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as a remedy for 
bronchitis and throat affections, I am heart- 
ily glad to testify to the intrinsic merits of 
this preparation.”—T. J. Macmurray, Au- 
thor and Lecturer, Ripley, Ohio. 

“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has cleared and 
strengthened my voice, so that Iam able to 
speak with very much more ease and com- 
fort than before.’”’— (Rev.) C. N. Nichols, 
Pastor of Baptist Church, No. Tisbury, Mass. 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


NEW YORK. 
rou. (EN TRAL. 


TRUNK LINE 









Sha 
> HUDSON RIVERS 
wy, 


Operating the fastest and 
most perfect through train 
service in the world. 


Reaching by its 
through cars the most impor= 
tant commercial centers of the 
United States and Canada, and the greatest 
of America’s Health and Pleasure resorts. 


DIRECT LINE TO NIAGARA FALLS 


By way of the historic Hudson River and 
through the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Avenue and 42d 
Street, New York, Centre of Hotel and Resi- 
dence Section. 


THE ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN THE 
ore or NEW YORE. 


THE GOOD NEWS TO LADIES, 


2 ENTIRE NEw DEPARTURE. HANp- 
GREATAMERICAN SOME PRESENT to Every Customer. 
Greatest offer. Now’s vour time to getorders 
for our celebrated TEAS, COFFEES, and 
BAKING POWDER, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din- 
ner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, 
Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, or Webster’s 
Dictionary. 344 Ibs. Fine Tea by Mail on 
receipt of $2.00 and this “ ad.’”’ 


-THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. oO. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
; AMAR very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
| Ni D i FE N and inte aided teonibien and 
GRILLON, 
MOTHERS ! DAUGHTERS! 
SONS! 


headache arising 
G Ril F 0 33 mi... des Archives, Paris. 










ComPaANy 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 


from them, 
Sold by all Druggists. 
















HEALTH AND STRENGTH 
insured you yourlifetime iy 
using the ** IMPERIAL 
5 Pulley Exerciser’’ at 
home complete for $5.00. 1000 
physicians recommend it. 
Book: Health andStrength 
in Physical Culture 
40 i11.50e. given with 
Exerciser. Ladies’ 
book: AnIdealCom- 
plexion and Physi'l 4 
Development, 90 ill. 
50c., or both books 
j5e. Chartof 40 Athletic cuts 
for Dumb Bellis or Pulleys, 
25c. Stamp for circular. 

J. E. DOWD, 

116 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
When ordering goods, please 

mention this paper. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
for every Family and School. 
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SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Ten years reyising. 100 editors employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Pamphlet of specimen pages, engravings and 
‘estimonials sent free by the publishers, 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Magee’s Emulsion 


of Pure Cod Liver Oil— Extract 


of Malt and Compound Syrup of | 
Bruises, 


Hypophosphites (Lime and Soda). 
Thousands of Physicians pre- 
scribe it and many assert that it 
is the 


BEST IN THE MARKET 


A Reliable Remedy for all Pul- 
monary Diseases, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, Scrofula, 
and General Debility. It is easy 
to take, does not produce Nausea, 
and is easily assimilated. 


Ask your Druggist for it, and take no other. 


MAGEE EMULSION CO., Man'fts, 


LAWRENCE, Mass.; Toronro, CANADA. 





PROPOSALS FOR SALE OF BONDS. 


$150,000, 6 Per Cent. 20 Years, County of 
Missoula, State of Montana, 


| Chafing, 


Lameness, 





OFFrice or County CLERK, t 
DECEMBER 12TH, 1891. 

By order of the Board of County Commissioners of 
Missoula County, Montana, met in regular session on 
the 8th day of December, 1891, sealed bids will be 
received by the undersigned for the purchase of 
Missoula County bonds to the amount of $150,000. | 
Said bonds to bear interest at the rate of six per | 

centum per annum, payable semi-annually on the 
first days of July and January of each yom to bear 
date March 1st, Te02, and to be redeema 4 and pay- 
able in twenty years after date; to be issued in 
denominations of. not less than $1, 600, and to be sold 

at not less than par value. 

These bonds are to be issued for the purpose of 
funding the present floating indebtedness of the 
county. 

The population of Missoula County is 16,000. As- 
ome’, valuation, $9,000,000. Rate of tax limited to 
29 mills. 

The bonded indebtedness of the county, exclusive 
of this issue. is $139,750; amount of floating indebted- 
ness, $172,171.31 ; present total debt, $304.921 31. 

Bids will be received up tothe 23dday of February, 
1892, 2 P.M. 

A certified cheque, payable to the order of Count 
Clerk, for the amount of $2,500 must accompany each 
bid as an evidence of good faith, said amount to be 
forfeited by the successful bidder on the event of 





refusal to take bond. 
The Board reserve ~~ righ to reject any or all bids. 
BOGART, County Clerk, 
Missoua, MONTANA. 
Dated at Missoula, Montana, December 12th, 1891. 





DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, w | 


»} CRAB-APPLE 








S Per Cent. Net to both large and small in- 

vestors. Investigate our In- 
vestment Share Certificates, Ten per cent. down, 3 per 
cent. per month buys Italian Prune Farms. Crops 
AND BANKS NEVER FAIL IN OREGON. Send for our new 
Prospectus. Farm Trust AND Loan Co., Portland, Ore. 





STANT RELIEF. Curein B damn. 


(Nn ver returns. No purge. No salve 
suppository. REM my MAILED FREE. 
dress J. REEVES, 
Box 3290, , b- York City, i # 





USE 


POND'S 
EXTRACT. 


Piles, 
Burns, 


| Wounds, 


Catarrh, 
Soreness, 


Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 
Hemorrhages, 





DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTF. 





WORST CASES CURED TO 
STAY CURED iF uncom- 






BUFFALO N.Y. 


= aay ros 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years? experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 

Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 

3 and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
sealed on receipt of 1@c.; also Disfigure- 

#— ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 

and Powder Marks. Scars, Pittings, Redness of 

Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New Work City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8a.m. to 8 p.m. 


DOUBLE WATCHES, BivYCLES. 
-Loader All kinds cheaper — else 
where, Before y bay, 

send stamp for cauahogne 
Tue PoweLt SCrenent Oe, 

ain St., Cincinnatl,Q, 





RIFLESS2.00 
PISTOLS 75¢ Qa Se 





To prevent waists part- 
ing at the seams use 


| GILBERT’S 
‘Dress Linings. 


Ladies appreciate this. 
Name on selvage. 








“EVERY LADY USES WHATEVER 
THE QUEEN pny 
WORTHY such APPROVAL Is F * OOURT REPORT. 


OZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION 


FREE FROM ALL INJURIANTS; THREE Tints. 


USED by EVERY LADY of TASTE Everywhere, 


L AD 1 ANY AGENTS $5.0 da =< day 4-yP new rubber under- 
garment. B. Lirrue, Chicago Ill. 














Mozphine Habit Cured in 10 
days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


‘FAT FOLKS REDUCED 


Mrs. Alice Maple, Oregon, Mo., writes: 
My weight was 320 pounds, now it is 195, 
a reduction ¢ 125 lbs.” For gircajare address, with 6c., 
Dr. O.W.F.SNYDER, McVicker’s T tre, Ohicago, li: 








GEND stamp for picture, ‘*‘ The Pretty Typewriter,” 
to Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, N. Y. Mention 
this paper. 





INVESTORS 


Ve have an investment that paysagood dividend and at the same 
time increases in value. Write for prospectus, references and full 
particulars. Address Florida ja Pineapple Co.. Dayton, 0. 


OPIUMitasiressts 


GUARANTEED PAINLESS AND PERMANENT. 
Business strict! wanereel. Consultation free, 
DR. 8S.B.COLLINS, 76-78 Monroe St.Chicago 
Ill. Book sent FREE. Business established in 1868. 











The Sre 













test burdens are 


FES 


by using 


y Itis asolid cake ofscouring soap 
used for cleaning purposes:-:: 


enotthe Sain-fullese 
You can lessen 


URDEN 


SAPOLIO* 






2 COPYRIGHYES 












For fine writing, - Nos. 506 g.Fr., 516 E.F. 
For fluent “ - “ §06 Fr. 516 F, 521 F, 
For stub * : 


RALI- POINTED 


HEWITT’S PENS PATENT 


Ahead of all others for easy writing. 


EQUAL TO GOLD PENS. 


“ 537 M., 545 M. 
Assorted sample box, 25 cents. 


OF ALL STATIONERS. 














| Sweet Girl—‘ Indeed I have, and I don’t know 








FRANK LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 444 


POLITICIANS may not all be lawyers, and yet KS 


they have a fondness for the bar.— Boston Post. 


PROFESSOR GREATMIND—“ Have you ever re- oll $ 


flected on the mysterious wonders of electricity ?” NO OTHER 

LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or if 

unable to procure this wonderful soap send 25c 

in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


yp S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


ECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the pula 
EE conlins me 






HORSE sense is a pretty good thing to have at 
times, It teaches a fellow to say neigh.— Wash- 
ington Hatchet. 


A WEsTERN lecturer has selected for his sub- 
ject “ A Bad Egg.” This subject often strikes 
a lecturer unfavorably.— Texas Siftings. 


““Wnuy do you go to a concert if you don’t 
care for music?” “To amuse myself. You 
have no idea how happy I feel when it’s over.” 
—Fliegende Biitter. 





yet why my bangs come out of curl during a 
thunder-storm.”— Good News. 





GOVERNOR FLOWER informs the New York 





legislators that he approaches them with a gpetety Walls) sent FREER to “anyone 
certain sense of diffidence. So different from 
’ 
David—his immediate predecessor.— Chicago | IT’S WONDERF Uh 
In‘er- Ocean, oy by petroleum. Send stamp for 30 


pamphlet, free. Agents wanted. 
HEALTH SUPPLIES CO. ,710 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


Going South ? 


It wasn’t enough Uncle Sam should have 
trouble with his foreign relations, but here come 
annoyances from some of his Mexican borders.— 
Philadelphia Times. 





THE man who marries an heiress starts right 
in with a golden wedding.— Washington Star. 











COCCrCrCrrre Veer eereerrrerrrer 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


EPILLSMS 


‘ 

A Wonderful Medicine for ; 
$ Indigestion, Want of Appetite, Fullness 
po er Meals, Vomitings, Sickness ft 

Stomach, Bilious or Liver Com- 

aints, Sick Headache, Cold Chills, 
lushings of Heat, Lowness of Spir-' 

its, and All Nervous Affections, 


To cure these complaints we must re-{ 
move the cause. The principal cause is ¢ 
peasy to~be found in the stomach and { 

mai put these two organs right and all | 
will de well. From two to four Pills twiee 
a day for a short time will remove the evil, ‘ 
and res “ the sufferer to sound and last- 
ing h 
Of mie try ists. Price 25 cents a bo 

ork it 365 Canal St. 


4 Oe On fe ~rrY 
weve wueveuvy 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


tHE OLDEST anv BEST oF ALL 
Stomach Bitters, 
‘Oo BE 


Anp as Five A CorpiAt AS EVER MADE. 
HAD IN QuaRTS AND PINTS. 









ah 





Consider = comfort and travel by the luxurious 


steamers of the 
CLYDE LINE, 


The Only Line of Steamships Between 
New York and Jacksonville, Florida, \'Jithout Change, 
affording a delightful sail among the 


SEA ISLANDS ALONG THE SOUT.CR.! COAST, 


alling at Cuarteston, 8.C. Sailing from Pier 29, 
East River. New York, Mondays, Wednesda; and 

Fridays at 3p.m. Tablc= are su plied with the best 

the Northern and Southern markets afford. 

THE CLYDE SHIPS 

are of modern construction, and a with every 

appliance for safety, comfort, : ond speed. 

M. H. CLYDE, A. T. I. THEO. G. EGER, T. M. 

WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen. Agts., 
5 Bowling Green, N. ¥. 12 So. Del. Ave., Phila- 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


' 
‘ BREAKFAST. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern a ons of digestion and —- 
sam, & and b 1 application of the fine pro 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 

erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of mw. A articles of diet that 

a constitution may begradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 

| dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
| ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
qeonne me oe fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 

al fortified 


L.FUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf'r & Prop’r, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 
ished frame. 1 Cludl Service 
~~ atti ee or milk. Sold 


SALESMENS#fese | mushy 


bagi 
sample to the wholesale and or in half-pound 5 Grocers, labeled thus: 
Saas sone, REI Sey ES EPPS & Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 
nent neue pantcs. Same Money advanced for wages, advertisin For full | London, England. 
CENTENN MFG. CO., inica90, ILL 
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Don’t Lose Your Hair. 
~y yore "QuininceTenie! 
price $1. Dandruff, Itching, or 


inild Eczema, we Rancour’s Dand- 
ruff Specific, @1. If you have any 
uble of hair or scalp, send 1c. for 
aluable Book Treaimg on Same. 
For Skin and Scalp, Ranecour’s | 


ee Ber Cariing Ladiee Are at present the Most Eoemter and Preferred by 


“Bhd RHAIB REMEDY 00., | Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, 159 East 14th St., N.Y. 


sO OHM ER & CO. 
Carbolate of Tar Inbalaat, 


bey > Ill., 236 State St. ; San Francisco, Cal., Union Club a“ 
2 Catarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Con- 
| 
| 


























is, Mo., 1822 Olive St. ; Kansas "City, Mo., 1123 Main S 
sumption, Asthma, cured at home. 


a o- hlet and full particulars 
adress, naming this paper, 


PISO > CURE FOR 1, 
i WHER! 


LL AILS 
@ Best eae, Syrup. tenes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Dr. M. W. CASE 
soon N. Broad St., Philad’a, Pa. 
Send for Pamphlet. 














HOW NEAT! 
they are —both the girl andthe mat. The former belongs 
to “the 400 *’—the latter to the half million we have turned 3 
out. Astonished ? Well, we make 90 per cent. of all the 
wire mats sold in the world 

: : ; HARTMAN MFG. COMPANY, Works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

$ = 3 : Branches ; 102 Chambers St., New York; 51 and 53 S. 

S°*HARTMAN FLEXIBLE” Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga.; T. D, Ganse, Gen'l Western Sales 

Ss Agent. 508 State St., Chicago. 

; : = % t Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman."’ Cata- 
logue and Testimonials mailed free. 


PeSOSe SH eter er eeoeese 








For 30 days. In order to introduce our CRAY ON 
PORT "RAYTS in your vicinity, and thus create a de- 
mand for our work, we make you the following bona- 
fide offer: Send us a good pp atcesepe. or a tintype, or 
a daguerreotype of yourself, or any member of your 
family. Fa tee! dead, and we ma are you one of our 
finest ¢ N PORTR S .free of ch e 
vided you exhibit it to your friends and use your influence in securing us future orders. Sat 

nh outand return it to us with your pactogreps. with your name and address back of photos, so we can 
ship your portrait accordingly. Tanquerey rait Society, 741 De Ka alb Av., Brooklyn,N.¥, 

REFERENCES; Rev. T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D. D., and Commercial Agency of 8, DUN& OO, | 


RUPTURE a” 


CURED 
OR NO PAY. 
NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS. WE REFER YOU TO ONER 1000 
PATIENTS. Investigate our method. Written guarantee to absolutely cure all 
kinds of RUPTURE of both sexes, without the use of KNIFE OR SYRINGE, no 
, matter of how long standing. EXAMINATION FREE. 












: Rooms 44-46 McGaw Block, Detroit. 
: 618 Pine Street, St. Louis. 
s Room 15 N. W. Cor. Main & Park, Butte. 





ican 0: Roms 91 to 9% Tabor Opera Block, Denver. 
The 0. E. Miller Company. 


ms 601-602 lowa Loan and Trust Bldg. DesMoines. 
»ms 527-8-9 Marquam Opera Block, Portland, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO EITHER OF ABOVE OFFICES 


ms 201-2 Constitution Bldg, Salt Lake City, 
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HE HAD TO CHANGE HIS BARBER. 


“ John, you brute, you’ve been drinking! 
“ Blimesh, love, don’t commit perjury. 











Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— Latest U. S. 
Government Food Report. 


_ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & (€0.’S 


g Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


Y a 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 









strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
s centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
‘ ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers « everywhere. 


W.BAKER &CO. Dorchester, Mass. _ 
ONE HUNDRED 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
GIVEN AWAY. 











Good Roads. 


It is very desirable to promote a healthy in- 
terest on the above sugject among the growing 
hope of the nation, educate them to its im- 
portance, 


To aid in this the Pope Mfg. Co., whose 

esident, Col. Albert A. Pope, is well ’ known 

or his earnest efforts in the direction of High- 
way Improvement, will give away 


One Hundred Columbia Bicycles. 


These are to be given to boys and young men 
in High and Preparatory Schools, Academies 
and Colleges throughout the United States, for 

best essays on the subject of “GOOD 
ROADS,” in any of its various phases. 


Every Student 


is invited and urged to enter the contest. 
Full particulars sent on application to the 


ROAD DEPARTMENT, 





POPE MFG. CoO., 
221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 





ED PINAUD Soci 





| 
| 


| 


I can actually smell your breath.” 


It’s on’y the bay-rhum on my head.” 








Extract of BEEF. 


USED BY 


All Good Cooks 


THE YEAR -AR ROUND. 


Send to ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, 
for Cook k showing use of A Anwou a 
EXTRACT on Soups and Sauces. Mailed 








PENNSYLVANIA 


TOURS! 


CALIFORNIA 


mo MEXICO. 


| Leaving the EAST for CALIFORNIA JANUARY 


13th, FEBRUARY 24th, MARCH 24th, APRIL 


| 20th, and MEXICO FEBRUARY 10th, 1892. 
FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION. 











Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered. 


with Return Lim- 
EXCURSION TICKETS #33255" 

the wishes of 
tourists, including ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES, will be 
sold at the most liberal rates. 








For: Itineraries, Reservations of Space, and all information, 
apply to Tourist Agent Pennsylvania Railroa:!, 849 
Broadway, New York, or 233 South Fourth Street, 


Philadelphia. 
Chas E. » J. R. Wood, 
General Manager. General Passenger 4 gent 









EARL-& WILSON’S 


LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


THE WORLD 


NESS AND NEAO & NOISES Svgte 
dD E by Peck's Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. 
pers heard. Seaienniiies swe EEE 


(ail. Gold only by P. Hiscox 405 B'way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs’ 























RIPPLE! Siiroraast airy 
yee 
.—-comeat VCLES, fy 

$c Y MFG. 00. Elyria, 0. Boxk Ais 








Patents! Pensions! 


Send for Euventer, s Guide, or How to O) 
Send for Diges' 


SEiioe OPMERELE aa BORESE W'S: 
aa H L Ll P = 








Unequaled for ‘Delicacy of Flavor and Nutri- 


| tious Properties. asily Digested Different 


, fom all other Cocoas, 





|} would touch if he saw them undisguised. 








nln 23, 1892. 


Pears’ Soap 


Pretty boxes and odors are used to sell such soaps as no one 
Beware of a soap that 
depends on something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap in the world, is scented or not, as you 
wish ; and the money is in the merchandise, not in the box. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; all sorts of 
people | are using it 








1784: 1891. 
BARBOUR’S 


Liebig Company S=|FLAX THREADS. 


—Extract of Beef, | mannormas, xen 


AND CROCHET WORK. 





BEST Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame 
‘enuaiehanaines teeters and other Laces.’ 
PURESTB b , TE Acuearest Sold by all respectable dealers throughaut 
ae ane the country on Spools and in Bal 
INVALUABLE LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLA 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces | THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


and M i $ New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
a | Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 





pare DOES IT PAY to 


: Insurance against Accident 
Solid, 
Reliable 
Company 


F-Ackca i 
Elsewhere ?— Per haps.— 





insure 

is no 
longer an open question. 

WHAT YOU WANT to 
know is the best com- 
pany in which to take 
Accident Insurance. 


Perhaps the following FACTS 
will help you: 


ln a 


The United States Mutual Accident 
Association has more accident insur- 
ance in force than any other organiza- 
tion in the world. 


ne mn ie my 


It pays more indemnity every year 
than any other six mutual accident 
associations. 








It has $110,000 emergency fund, 
besides other ample cash assets. 


CHARLES B, PEET, Presidene. 
JAMES R, PITCHER, Secretary 


and General Manager, 
320, 322 and 324 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


ma 0 OEE ARNE BH 1 


A $5,000 policy with full indemnities 
costs $15 per year in one payment, 
or $4 quarterly. $5 membership fee 
pre first year only. 








Sl 
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CC ee 
Daily tests in card playing. countries throughout the world con- 
firm the excellence of the “United States” Cards. Of the many i 
em brands issued at our factories the following are adapted 
f™ especially to Club Games and Card Parties: 


Capitol. Sportsman’s. Cabinet. 
Army and Navy. Treasury. Congress. 


Insist upon having them from your dealer. 
THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO., 
‘Lhe Russell & Morgan Factories, Cincinnati, O. 
















“The Card Players’ Companion,” showing how 
games are played, and giving prices of 40 brands— 
400 kinds—of playing cards, will be sent to any 
one who will mention where this advertisement 
was seen and enclose a two-cent stamp. 


SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 


New York and Chicago, 


Via CHAUTAUQUA LAKE or NIAGARA FALLS. 


An Enchanting Panorama of Mountains, Forests, and Streams. 


PULLMAN CARS 
ween New York and Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinneth, and Chicago, 


D. |. ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent. 


The $10.00 Kodak. * 


This new camera with latest improvements makes 24 snap- 











bit shot or indoor pictures 3%x4 inches without reloading. 
RM Beautiful finish. Splendid workmanship. 
% Developing and Printing Outfit, $1.50. 


Complete Illustrated guide to photography with each Kodak outfit 
enables you to “do the rest” yourself, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Rocuester, N., Y. 


Send for circulars. 











